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comes this 


up-to-the-minute refrigerator 


ROBABLY—like other students in these exciting 
| ge a of scientific “miracles” — you are often 
puzzled as to why you should have to bother learn- 
ing experiments that took place centuries ago. 


Yet today’s most modern aids to comfort and con- 
venience—a Frigidaire home refrigerator, for 
instance — owe their existence to just such basic 
discoveries. 


ND, as our General Motors engineers would 
quickly tell you—you have to know the old basic 
principles to understand how to make them work. 


Two hundred years ago, Joseph Black and James 
Watt—as your textbook tells you—found out with 
the aid of a tea kettle that as a liquid changes into 
gas it absorbs great amounts of heat without 
getting any hotter. 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in ci 


Maaa 


Today our GM engineers employ this old Black- 
Watt theory of latent heat to make your mother’s 
Frigidaire refrigerator or food freezer keep foods 
store-fresh, sanitary and appetizing. 


For as GM-developed Freon—a refrigerant with an 
extremely low boiling point—changes from liquid 
into gas, it absorbs the heat from food placed in 
the cooling compartment. Then, thanks-to another 
“old-time” discovery, the Freon is made to change 
back into liquid so it can keep repeating its heat- 
absorbing job. 


All of which points up the need for you—like our 


GM engineers—to learn these “old-time” theories, 
perform these ‘“‘ancient’’*experiments carefully. 


They were the first steps in the development of 


today’s scientific wonders. They can be your first 
steps to a fine career in the field of engineering. 


And GM-—like all industry—is always on the lookout 
for well-trained engineers and scientists. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“More and Better Things for More People”’ 


Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 

¢ 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast, 


rrent issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 


i Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Also in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ‘‘A to Zero of 


Refrigeratio may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THIS MONTH 


The COVER is based on a three- 
dimensional paper sculpture by Mary 


Kogan of Washington, D. C. We like 
it. Do you? 


BILLIE DAvis’ poignant tribute to 
the public schools in the Saturday 
Evening Post last year prompted many 
of you to ask us to ask Mrs. Davis for 
a JOURNAL article. See page 395. 


“A perRT little San Lorenzo school- 
ma'am didn’t like being reported 
Communist. She didn’t have a micro- 
phone to answer back when a radio 
commentator spread his libel far and 
wide. But Miss Fern Bruner could in- 
voke a plain, old-fashioned thing 
called the law. And today this mistress 
of textbook and chalk stands in full 
possession of the field, her defamer in 
rout.” So the Christian Science Moni- 
tor began its story of the now famous 
Bruner case. The JOURNAL account ap- 
pears on page 397. 





Mrs. MULBERRY and the NEA Ethics 
Committee will each study the other’s 
statement with interest, we venture to 
prophesy. Read both and see how well 
they complement each other. 


NEXT MONTH 

A CENTERSPREAD on voting regula- 
tions, designed to help you as citizen 
and teacher, will be our special pride. 
The facts it contains didn’t come to 
us in one neat package. Melva Ann 
Banzett, our JOURNAL checker, has 
compiled the information from over 
a hundred sources. 


Procress of educational reconstruc- 
tion in Korea will be reported by NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr. 
Dr. Carr returned September | from 
Korea. 
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Have you ever thought 


ofa FREIGHT TRAIN 
sa HOMEMAKER? 


e 


a 


Py eg. ee 
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Whatever kind of house you live in — Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house—railroad freight 
cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
are built with materials that come from many 
sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population. 


Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 


cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 


Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, roof- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned — 
go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also—furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances. 


We 


It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 


carloads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 


So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads are a 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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News and Trends 


President Urges Observance of UN Day 


Widespread observance of United Nations Day, Oc- 
tober 24, is urged by President Eisenhower in his UN-Day 
proclamation. October 24, 1945, was the date the United 
Nations Charter became effective after the requisite ratifica- 
tions by five permanent members of the Security Council and 
a majority of other signatories were reached. The President's 
proclamation reads: 


“Whereas the United Nations provides the peoples of 
the world with an organization thru which international 


differences in the economic and political fields can be peace- 
fully resolved ; and 


“Whereas the need for the United Nations is greater than 
ever before, and its success depends on the extent to which 
its members give it support; and 


“Whereas the expression of our faith in and support of 
the United Nations will encourage and bring hope to the 
peoples of other nations who are also working toward a true 
peace with freedom and justice for all; and 


“Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has declared that October 24, the anniversary of the entry 
into force of the United Nations Charter, should be dedi- 
cated each year to the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the aims and accomplishments of the United Nations: 


“Now, therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eisenbower, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the citi- 
zens of this nation to observe Saturday, October 24, 1953, 
as United Nations Day by sending messages to friends, rela- 
tives, and associates in other member countries of the United 
Nations, by learning more about the United Nations and its 
members, and by expressing their confidence in the United 
Nations, their friendship for other peoples, and their faith 
in the ultimate triumph of peace and justice thru the efforts 
of men of good will. 


"I also call upon the officials of the federal, state, and 
local governments, the United States Committee for United 
Nations Day, representatives of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, agencies of the press, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and other communications media, 
and all citizens to cooperate in appropriate observance of 
this day thruout our country... .” 


NEA To Study Educational Use of Mails 


The NEA has signed a contract with the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service to make a short, intensive 


study of the educational benefits derived from the use of the 
mails. 


In requesting NEA to make this study, Senator Frank 
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Carlson [R-Kans.] pointed out that books, magazines, news- 
papers, and films all have to do with education. Specifically, 
the study will try to answer the question: “Does the value 
to the nation of the educational use of the mails justify a 
decision that a portion of this cost should be regarded as a 
government service to its citizens as is the case with other 


government departments [e.g. Agriculture, Commerce, or 
Interior} ?” 


The study is being made with the cooperation of a small 
advisory committee. Chairman of the committee is Francis 
S. Chase, professor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Other members are W. H. Durr, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction; Homer Kempfer, Nationa! 
Home Study Council; Lloyd W. King, American Textbook 
Publishers Institute; J. L. McCaskill, director, NEA Federal 
Relations Division; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA Jour- 
NAL; and Arthur H. Rice, editor, The Nation's Schools. 
Serving as study director is Robert D. Orcutt, formerly of 
the US Office of Education and for many years with the 
South Bend {Indiana} schools. 


The final report is to be made by November 15, 1953. It 
will appear eventually as part of a report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service pursuant to S. Res. 
49, 83rd Congress. 


Commissioner of Education Dies 


Lee M. Thurston, newly appointed US Commissioner of 
Education, died September 4 in Washington, D. C., of a 
heart attack. Formerly superintendent of public instruction 
for Michigan, Dr. Thurston had assumed his new office on 
July 2. [See September NEA JouRNAL, page 351.] 


A scholarship fund for the Thurstons’ invalid daughter has 
been established in tribute to Dr. Thurston, Contributions 
to this fund may be sent to John Guy Fowlkes, chairman, 
Jane Thurston Scholarship Fund, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Book Week Materials Available 


Slogan for Book Week this year {November 15-21] is 
“Reading Is Fun.” Write to Children’s Book Council, 50 
W. 53rd St., New York 19, for list of materials for celebrat- 
ing the week. 


Colleges Protest Implied Federal Control 


Fourteen higher institutions, all of them under state con- 
trol, have refused to sign contracts for correspondence in- 
struction carried by the US Armed Forces Institute until a 
clause is deleted which requires removal of faculty members 
who are disapproved by the federal government. Contracts 
with USAFI for courses taken by Armed Forces personnel 
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are handled by the offices of Armed Forces Information and 
Education of the Department of Defense. 


The institutions have pointed out that such a contract 
surrenders to the federal government the right to hire and 
retain members of the faculty. These institutions are willing 
to submit affidavits from their faculty members to the effect 
that they do not belong to subversive organizations, since such 
affidavits are normally required for employes of state insti- 
tutions. 


The Department of Defense has stated that loyalty afh- 
davits are not sufficient protection and that the department 
would prefer to use the “normal procedures” of loyalty in- 
vestigations of the type required for other federal employes. 
if such an investigation resulted in disapproval, the depart- 
ment could then notify the institution to take action. 


Unless the disputed wording is changed, the implications 
of such a construction of the law are serious for all educa- 
tional institutions under contract with the federal government 
regardless of the purpose of the contract. 


Graduate Study Awards Mode 


J. Phillips Reynolds, Brushton, New York, has been selected 
by the American Association of School Administrators [an 
NEA department] to receive the $. D, Shankland Memorial 
Scholarship for graduate study in school administration dur- 
ing 1953-54. The scholarship is offered annually by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA to promising candidates who 
intend to pursue careers as superintendents of schools. 


Two graduate students have been cited for outstanding 
achievement and have been awarded fellowships of $2000 
each by the American Educational Research Association, an 
NEA department. The students are Roman Stephen Gaw- 
koski, graduate of St. Louis University, and David Bram Orr, 
graduate of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Orr 
is now studying at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The students will continue their studies in the field of educa- 
tional measurement. 


The annual awards of the AERA are made possible by the 
World Book Company, which has for years been interested 
in the development of standard tests, 


Case Heads Fund for the Republic 


Congressman Clifford P. Case [R-N.J.] has been named 
head of the Fund for the Republic, an independent corpora- 
tion which has received a $15 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation to help preserve and strengthen America’s free 
institutions. The Fund has initiated two basic studies, the 
first on the internal communist menace and the second deal- 
ing broadly with the legacy of liberty in America. These 
studies are expected to assist materially in working out the 
nature and emphasis of the agency’s operating program. In 
addition, the Fund has made several small grants in its field. 


Scholarships Offered 


American citizens ate offered 12 annual scholarships at 
British universities as an expression of gratitude by the 
British government for the European Recovery Program. 
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The scholarships will be awarded on a competitive basis. No- 
vember 1 is the deadline for application. For further infor- 
mation write to British Information Services, 30° Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, or to the British Consulate-General 
in New York City, New Orleans, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


ulbright Awards for university lecturing and postdoctoral 
fesearch are available for 1954-55 in Europe, the Near East, 
Japan, and Pakistan, October 15 is closing date for making 
application. Address Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
D, & 


Driver-Education Associations Formed 


Associations of driver-education teachers, a new develop- 
ment among professional organizations, are growing rapidly, 
reports the NEA’s National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. In 1949 there was one such group; in 1953, more than 
30 have been reported. The NEA Executive Committee has 
authorized an associate relationship of such groups with the 
NCSE. 


NEA Pastpresident Dies 


Olive M. Jones, NEA president in 1924, died August 10 in 
Beverly Hills, California. She was a former principal in New 
York public schools and was author of magazine articles on 
educational, social, and religious problems. 


Smith Heads Higher Educction Department 


G. Kerry Smith has been named the executive secretary of 
the Association for Higher Education, an NEA department. 
Dr. Smith was formerly director of the Reports and Publica- 
tions Division of the US Office of Education. He succeeds 
Francis H. Horn, who resigned to become president of Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York. 


Minnesota State Fair Honors Teachers 


Teacher Recognition Day” was a feature of the program 
of the Education Department of the Minnesota State Fair on 
August 31, Special honors weré given to the teacher from 
each Minnesota county who had the longest term of service 
in the schools of the state. 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr commended 
the officials of the Minnesota State Fair for their keen interest 
in education and their recognition of the services of teachers. 


Changes of Address Needed 


NEA members are urged to notify Records, NEA, in 
advance of a change in postoffice address. Such cooperation 
will help insure prompt delivery of JoURNALS, and will re- 
duce handling and re-mailing costs. , 


Latest Report on Life Memberships 


During the period of July 20 thru August 19, there were 
229 new NEA life members. [See page 463.] Income from 
life memberships is earmarked for the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. ‘ 
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Efficient Fund-raising 


FUND-RAISING activities, worthy tho 
they are, have a way of taking up a good 
deal of the teachers’ time. In the schools 
of Arlington County, Virginia, our solu- 
tion of this problem is to assign one 
drive to each grade, and that is the only 
request made of that group for the year. 

We try to fit drive assignments to 
pupil interest at various grade levels. 
For example, the Tide of Toys is. as- 
signed to the second grade, the March of 
Dimes to the third grade, and so on.— 
C. GLEN HASS, associate supt in charge of 
instruction, Arlington County, Va. 


Music in Geography Class 

GEOGRAPHY Classes can be made more 
interesting by using phonograph records 
that reflect the character of the regions 
being studied. Students enjoy helping 
the teacher make a collection of this 
sort. 

These records can be used as a basis 
for discussing the environment and 
activities of peoples as reflected in their 
music. 

After the music has been discussed and 
the relationships understood, the records 
may be used occasionally as background 
music during activities that don’t require 


intense concentration.—M ARGUERITE 
KEINARD, East Whiteland School, Mal- 
vern, Pa. 


Cooperation Pays Off 


In Millbrae, California, the city of- 
ficials and the schoolboard of the ele- 
mentary-school district have launched a 
cooperative enterprise that will give 
citizens the maximum return for their 
tax dollars. For schools and community 
the plan means additional playground 
and. athletic facilities. 

The city had a tract of land set aside 
for a recreation area, but lacked the 
funds to develop it. When the school 
district needed to build a new school, 
the following plan was worked out: 

The school purchased a building site 
adjacent to the park area, which the city 
agreed could be used as a school play- 
ground, provided that school funds be 
used to develop the property and that 
the city be allowed to use it in the 
summer and during offschool hours. A 
multiple-use room will be erected for 
joint use by the school and the com- 
munity at large. 
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Since the California school code pre- 
vents the use of school funds for the de- 
velopment of property not owned by the 
school district, ownership of the land is 
being transferred to the school district, 
with the proviso that it will be returned 
to the city if it is ever used for purposes 
other than recreation.—EARL R. KUHN, 
district superintendent of schools, Mill- 
brae Elementary School District, Mill- 
brae, Calif. 


Finding the Right Course 

At Chief Joseph Junior High we have 
a new system that helps us place ninth- 
erade students in algebra, general mathe- 
matics, or ninth-grade arithmetic. Our 
formula involves four factors: 

[1] The student’s average mark in 
arithmetic for grades five thru eight. 

[2] Test scores from the Lee Test of 
Algebraic Ability. 

[3] Test scores from the Science Re- 
search Associates Basic Skills in Arith- 
metic Test. 

[4] Opinion given by the student's 
eighth-grade mathematics teacher. 

To weigh these factors, we have a 
point system. Items | thru 3 rate a 
maximum of three points each, and the 
teacher opinion, six points. On item 
1, an A or B average rates three points; 
a C, two points; and a D or lower, one 
point. A similar scale is used for Lee 





NEW YORK 11 
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COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 
TORONTO 5 





and SRA test results, which are scored 
on a numerical basis. 

The total poimts are then divided by 
four. We strongly recommend that ou 
students rating between 3 and 3.75 take 
algebra. General mathematics is urged 
for those scoring between 2 and 2.75. 
All students falling below 2 are advised 
to take ninth-grade arithmetic. 

We have used this system only one 
year and may modify it, but it has 
worked out very well thus far.—ROBER1 
L. CHISHOLM, principal, Chief Joseph 


Junior Highschool, Richland, Wash. 


Your Severest Critics? 


AT THE end of a study unit or semester 
ask your students to make a_ written 
evaluation of your work. This is a field 
in which they can probably be con- 
sidered rather expert, if prolonged ob- 
servation counts for anything. 

Give them some specific items to con- 
sider, but urge them to comment on 
anything else that they consider perti- 
nent—anonymously, of course. 

A surprisingly large number of papers 
will contain constructive criticism. You 
will find out a variety of things that are 
helpful, such as the fact that you don’t 
explain assignments clearly enough, or 
that some unconscious mannerism dis- 
tracts and annoys your students.—DONALD 
w. BOLIN, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


————— = 


What’s the Weather Going To Be? 





There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 


able to make predictions 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called HOW TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER. You go by sky and wind. 
Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 
gives next day’s weather. Morning 
sky foretells that day. 


Within the pages of this guide are 16 
excellently reproduced, beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 
different times of day under varying 
conditions. 


with surprising accuracy. 


All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo is prediction. 


According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


The booklet gives such tips as “no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


If further interested —Booklet described above How TO FORECAST THE WEATHER; $4" x 344"; 
is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid. 


Just write J. w. RuBIN. P.O. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The delicious 


flavor satisfies yet. won't hurt appetite, and 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Hl. 








chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 


Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 
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All educators know of the great demand 
for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it 
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Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 
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® This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Class Log Records Construction 


WHEN construction of a school cafe- 
torium was begun on our school grounds, 
a third-grade class decided to incorporate 
the construction into their social-studies 
unit on shelter. Each day an account of 
the construction work was written into 
a daily log, which was kept on a scroll 
made from white wrapping paper tacked 
to two dowel rods. Pictures were drawn 
to illustrate the progress of the construc- 
tion. Committees were selected to ask 
the workmen about their specific respon- 
sibilities on the building. 

The unit was culminated by present- 
ing the complete log at the dedication 
program of the new cafetorium, with 
parents, teachers, and pupils present. 

—CHARLES A. Post, principal, Eastmont 
Elementary School, Montebello, Calif. 


Question-of-the-Month 


@ Here are two typical answers to a 
recent JOURNAI Question-of-the-Month, 
“How do you make good use of the noon 
hour and the recess period?” 


11:30 to 
12:30 for grades one to three and 12 to 
1 for grades four to six. 


WE HAVE two noon periods: 


From 12 to 
12:30, organized games for the primary 
erades are supervised by a faculty spon- 
sor and sixth-grade children. The upper- 
grade period from 12:30 to 1 is planned 
by a boy and a girl from each room 
meeting weekly with the faculty sponsor. 
Each room submits a choice of game for 
the week, and a schedule is worked out. 
—F. LEO WAIAN, principal, Providencia 
School, Burbank, Calif. 


Since we have no gymnasium or base- 
ment, the weather is the decisive factor 
for our noon and recess activities. When 
the weather is fair and warm, we take 
our lunch to the playground and eat 
picnic style as one big family (all 46 
sixth-graders). During the winter we 
follow the same sociability at our desks. 
After lunch we get our coats, take a 
walk or play group games on the play- 
ground, 

When the weather is unpleasant, the 
children have a choice of games and 
activities—pit, crokinole, parcheesi, mon- 
opoly, bingo, leathercraft, felt craft, or 
painting.—ELVA SAILER, 451 State St., 
Ephrata, Pa. 
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Teachers and Juvenile Delinquency 


7 THE cultivation of character and selfhood, 
as in the growing of a garden, it is neces- 
sary not only to nurture desirable plants, but 
also to uproot the weeds. ‘The way to deal with 
juvenile delinquency is therefore to prevent it 
—to uproot the weeds of wrong attitude and 
action before the community is forced to step 
in with its laws, police, courts, and reforma- 
tories. This is the task of every teacher, and a 
communitywide program to combat juvenile 
delinquency can be measured by the extent to 
which every teacher is aware of the problem 
and is seeking to understand it and to do some- 
thing about it. 

According to the best estimates for 1951, 
more than 1,000,000 boys and girls under 18 
years of age came to the attention of the police 
for misbehavior; 350,000 were referred to 
juvenile courts by police and others; 115,000 
were held overnight; 95,000 were placed on 
probation; 40,000 were committed to training 
schools. ‘The roots of most adult crime are 
largely in behavior breakdown during youth. 
The financial cost of handling crime has been 
estimated at over $15 billion annually. ‘The 
cost in human happiness and usefulness is 
many times that. 

‘The causes of misbehavior are as varied as 
life itself, and the writings on the subject 
sometimes make the problem seem more com- 
plicated than it is. If everyone who deals with 
children would keep in mind certain simple 
facts, much progress could be made in pre- 
vention. 

The first thing to remember is that the child 
who is loved, wanted, trusted, and given regu- 
lar duties from his earliest years is not likely 
to become delinquent. Home, church, and 
school have a joint obligation to provide for 
every child a sense of love, faith, and duty. If 
one of these agencies fails, it is all the more 
important for the others to make good the 
lack. Society cannot guarantee to every child 
a devoted and intelligent mother and a wise 
and provident father, but society can guaran- 
tee to every child a competent and welltrained 


teacher. The love of a teacher for the indi- 
vidual child can overcome many handicaps. 

Second, every child needs ideals and aspira- 
tions that are stronger than his impulses and 
appetites. Such ideals can be built by long, 
patient, systematic effort to inculcate the good 
and weed out the bad. The garden of char- 
acter formation is the teacher's greatest chal- 
lenge and opportunity. 

‘Third, failure and retribution are a normal 
part of child growth and development. Any- 
one who will examine his own life knows that 
weakness, failure, or misconduct were often 
turned into strength because some older and 
wiser person led him to see their inevitable 
consequences before they became too serious. 

‘The fourth thing to remember is that every- 
thing which goes into the mind comes out in 
the life in some way, sometime, somewhere. 
‘The conscious mind of today is the subcon- 
scious mind of tomorrow. Whatever is trivial, 
ugly, selfish, violent, dishonest, smartalecky— 
whether in personal companionships, in com- 
ics, movies, radio, or ‘'V—leaves its impression. 
While it may be impossible to prove in a given 
case that any one of these things caused a par- 
ticular crime, there can be no doubt that the 
total effect of filling children’s minds with 
wrong impressions increases crime. 

It is fitting that the National Education As- 
sociation thru its JOURNAL, Research Bulletin, 
and other publications is giving attention to 
juvenile delinquency as one of its major lines 
of effort. An excellent packet of materials on 
juvenile delinquency may be had free from 
Children’s Bureau, US Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is hoped that state and local education 
associations, NEA departments, school systems, 
and schools which prepare teachers will also 
concentrate on this problem during the next 
few years. The value of all this will depend on 
what the individual teacher does about it and 
the difference it makes in the lives of children. 


Sy & ‘nen Morgan, EDITOR 
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Beauty is greater than humor. 

True education makes life itself an art. 
Excellence is more significant than bigness. 

The delusion of infallibility prevents learning. 
Unless ideals exceed practice there is stagnation. 
Great ages have always been times of conflict and 
change. 


* 


oO 


% A leader must have something to give besides sitting 
up front. 

# People grow by fitting themselves into the needs of 
their time. 


The juvenile delinquent of today is the adult 
criminal of tomorrow. 
% Teach each child to see something beautiful in nature 


every day. 
* In our concern for what is, we must not overlook 
what should be. 


* The pursuit of wispom is more rewarding than the 
pursuit of POWER. 


© Project for local associations: Make a survey of why 
teachers do not join their united profession. 


© Teachers by the very nature of their work are all one 
body whether in kindergarten or college; the law of 
unity holds, and failure to recognize it 1s selfdefeating. 


The Building Representative 


In EACH schoolbuilding thruout our broad land is 
some teacher called to lead and serve his fellows. This 
is the building representative who takes responsibility 
for enroling his colleagues in local, state, and national 
associations. Upon the vision, initiative, and resource- 
fulness of these thousands of building representatives 
depends the future of professional organization. It is 
axiomatic that when teachers fail to support their 
united profession it is because they are not familiar 
with its many activities and do not understand its sig- 
nificance in the life of our country and of the world. 
It is the privilege of the building representative to in- 
terpret the work of our associations and to arouse the 
interest of his colleagues in them. It would be well for 
all building representatives to reread in this connec- 
tion the report of Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
as it appears on pages 404-407 of this JoURNAL. By 
means of bulletinboards, personal conferences, the use 
of the NEA Journat, and talks at faculty meetings it 
should be possible to awaken every teacher to his pro- 
fessional responsibility and opportunity. Let us do this 
so far as possible before American Education Week, 
which begins on November 8. Hats off to our building 
representatives. They are builders of our profession. 
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Harriett M. Chase 


Miss CHAsE, who began 
work on the Association’s 
staff on August 3, 1920, re- 
tired on August 31, 1953. 
She was chief assistant to 
the NEA executive secre- 
tary, serving under Secre- 
taries J. W. Crabtree, 
Willard E. Givens, and 
William G. Carr. Miss 
Chase worked closely with 
the Executive Committee, 
Board of Trustees, Board 
of Directors, the Represen- 
tative Assembly, and offi- 
cial committees. In 33 years, she has come to be prob- 
ably the best known figure at Association meetings. 
From the platform she has kept track of official min- 
utes, gathered material for the NEA Proceedings, and 
rendered indispensable service. The only assembly she 
has missed was the one at Detroit in 1952, her absence 
caused by hospitalization. Miss Chase was a rural 
teacher in New York State and a yeoman [F] in the 
Navy before coming to the NEA. She has seen NEA 
membership grow from some 50,000 to over half a 
million and was long active in promoting life mem- 
bership. One of her finest contributions has been her 
personnel work, in which she has helped to build from 
a nucleus of 20 employes the present exceptionally 
able headquarters staff of some 500. Her devotion to 
the NEA, her love of people, her sense of humor, and 
her quiet efficiency have won for her the love and 
gratitude of NEA officers, of the staff, and of Associa- 
tion members the country over. 


F. Erle Prior 


Mr. Prior, director of 
art in the NEA Division of 
Publications, and art editor 
of the NEA JourRNAL, who 
began work with the NEA 
on April 30, 1934, retired 
on April 24, 1953. Until 
1934 the Association had 
had no art service of its 
own, and Mr. Prior did 
pioneer work in improving 
the typography of NEA 
publications. During these 
years the graphic arts and 
the printing industry have 
been in a state of rapid development and expansion. 
Mr. Prior’s artistic skill has helped the NEA JouRNAL 
to compare favorably with commercial magazines of 
large circulation. The professional garden which he 
thru his art has helped to cultivate has grown larger 
thru the years, so that his talent—as all creative talent 
should—has helped to make careers for others. Thru 
all the years Mr. Prior has kept the faith and the 
spirit of all true teachers—kindliness, patience, humil- 
ity, and high devotion to duty. Mr. Prior is now de- 
voting his time to free-lance art work. 
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HAVE probably more 
cause than most to ap- 


rf preciate the fact that in our 
public-school system there 


are so many teachers who are warm 
and friendly people—people whose 
dedicated purpose and ambition is to 
recognize individual personalities 
and to guide each child in the search 
for his own place in the sun. 

My parents were traveling ped- 
dlers, stricken always with the pov- 
erty and rootlessness that such a life 
will bring. By the time I was old 
enough to walk about and look, I 
was beginning to wonder if there 
were any way for a camper kid, as I 
called myself, to become like the 
“people who lived in houses.” It did 
not take much intelligence to recog- 
nize the difference. I could see the 
clean, pretty clothes, and the neat 
combed hair, and the happy way 


e” 
My 
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and understanding public-school teachers. 


Billie Davis 





Thanks for the Lift! 


says a former camper kid to her wise 





children skipped rope and_ played 
jacks on the sidewalks as I peddled 
my baskets. 

Of course I realize today that I 
saw everything thru the rosy mist of 
childhood, but the fact remains that 
it was my desire to be pretty and 
clean and to live, as it seemed to me 
the others did, a useful, happy life 
as a citizen ol a community. 





As I searched for the secret of 
their way of life and wondered if it 
were ever possible for a person to 
escape his own environment, I began 
to notice the school buildings. It 
seemed to me that school must have 
something to do with the matter, 
since school buildings held promi- 
nent places in each community, and 
all the children seemed to go to 
them. 

I thought that if I could go to 
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school as they did, there would be a 
chance for me to become as they 
were. You see, I discovered for my- 
self the purpose for which our pub- 
lic-school system was established—to 
help me become what I ought to be, 
what the vague yearnings of my soul 
told me that I had the ability to be. 

I was amazed to find that schools 
were free to boys and girls. I knew 
they could not be truly free, for I 
peddled my baskets for 25 cents, and 
I knew exactly how much sugar and 
beans could be purchased with the 
quarter. “Who pays for the schools?” 
I asked. “Who buys the brick build- 
ings and blackboards? Who pays the 
teachers?” 

“The city,” J told. “The 
grownup people who pay taxes pay 
for the schools so that all boys and 
girls may go—all and girls 
whether or not their own parents 
pay taxes.”’ It seemed too wonderful! 
[ could go to There were 
buildings and teachers just to help 
me to be what I wanted to be—clean 
and fine and useful. 


was 
boys 


school. 


Wren at last I had the opportu- 
nity to go to school, I did my lessons 
eagerly. I tried to learn as fast as I 
could. But it never occurred to me 
that I was learning “subjects.” I ac- 
cepted the arithmetic and spelling 
and geography merely as means 
which teachers used to make me wise 


Mrs. Davis is an editor and writer 
for the Gospel Publishing House in 
Springfield, Missouri. Her widely read 
article, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 
13, 1952, was an inspiring tribute to 
the public schools and prompted re- 
quests from readers that something 
by her be printed in THe JOouRNAL. 

She has written this article espe- 
cially for us in anticipation of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 8-14, 
because one of the daily themes of 
that week is “Your Child’s Teacher.” 

Readers might be interested in 
looking up “Open Letter to the Hobo 
Kid,” a followup to the Post story, by 
W. Harold Kingsley in the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association Journal for 
April 1953. Mr. Kingsley’s interesting 
article describes his correspondence 
with all of Mrs. Davis’ former teach- 
ers that could be located. Their let- 
ters to him indicate that they feel 
teaching is a two-way street — that 
teachers and students alike give and 
. get inspiration and learning. 
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and useful, so that eventually I could 
take my place among other wise and 
useful persons and have a job and a 
home of my own. 

Today I feel a little sorry when 
I hear someone judge a school or a 
tezcher by how much arithmetic a 
certain boy has learned. Of course it 
is necessary for the boy to learn 
arithmetic, but only as a means to- 
ward making him the kind of person 


In modern civilization individ- 
uals whose conduct is inspired by 
a moral ideal are very seldom en- 
countered. However, such indi- 
viduals still exist. We cannot help 
noticing their aspect when we 
meet them. Moral beauty is an 
exceptional and very striking 
phenomenon .. . far more im- 
pressive than the beauty of nature 
and of science. It gives to those 
who possess its divine gifts, a 
strange, an inexplicable power. . .. 
It establishes peace among men. 
Much more than science, art, and 
religious rites, moral beauty is the 
basis of civilization. 

—Alexis Carrel 


that he ought to be and has within 
him the potential ability to be. The 
teacher knows that in the end all 
teachers are judged not so much by 
how many problems a boy has mas- 
tered, but by what the boy becomes. 

It should be a constant source of 
joy to every pupil and parent to 
know that there are teachers whose 
sole reason for being is to guide and 
develop the pupil so that he might 
reach the zenith of his individual 
potentialities. As I used to say of my 
teachers, “They are trying to make 
me what I want most of all to be!” 


Ix ocroser of the year I was 14 
I walked into the busy office of a 
consolidated highschool and asked 
to be enrolled as a student. My last 
schooling had been in April of the 
previous term in a junior highschool 
over 1000 miles away. We had left 
that town upon my dad’s impulse 
one morning, so I had not had an 
opportunity to receive a record of my 
grades. Thus, with no evidence of 
my previous education, I had come 
to this highschool in the company 
of several other migrant children. 

The school was used to transients, 
since it was located in a fruitful val- 
ley where many came to work in the 
fields. The faculty had worked out a 











schedule of courses which was oftered 
to all migrant children. 


When I looked at the schedule I 
was stunned with disappointment. 
It included mostly subjects in do- 
mestic science, for which I felt no 
use. I already knew how to cook 
beans over a campfire, and besides, 
I had decided upon a literary ca- 
reer. I wanted to take history and 
foreign language. 

The registrar could have told me 
bluntly that this was the prescribed 
course, and no exception could be 
made. But this school was made for 
teaching pupils, and I was recognized 
as an individual with individual 
needs. I was granted a personal in- 
terview with the principal, who al- 
lowed me to choose certain courses 
which I desired. 

My teachers spent extra time with 
me, helping me to make up the les- 
sons I had missed. Nothing has ever 
meant more to me than to know that 
I was given this chance as a single, 
separate person to develop my own 
abilities and skills rather than being 
crushed into a mold that someone 
thought would fit all camper kids! 

All camper kids do not fit into a 
single mold, and neither do all 
children who happen to be of one 
age. What a happy thing to know 
that teachers and public schools rec- 
ognize this, and that even with 
crowded conditions and_ teacher 
shortages they are doing their best to 
meet individual needs and to make 
it possible for each pupil to become 
anything constructive that he has the 
potential ability to become! 


I suppose that only a teacher can 
know what reward there is in teach- 
ing. A teacher’s success is found in 
the success of the pupil. Constantly 
he strives for another’s development, 
grieves for another’s failure, and re- 
joices at another’s achievement. The 
nature of his purpose forces him to 
probe for the best in each pupil; to 
emphasize and magnify that which 
is good and useful. 

If we have become a nation of suc- 
cess stories, producing brilliant 
leaders in all fields of endeavor in 
relatively few years, it is largely be- 
cause of teachers wise enough to see 
us as we are, unselfish enough to care 
what becomes of us, and patient 
enough to shape us into the best that 
we can be. + 
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A California 


court awards 


A Victory for 
B10 yay fs IN) >} orl 
jvery Teacher: 


N A _ courtroom packed with 

hushed listeners, California 
teacher Fern Bruner took the witness 
stand to testify in her suit against a 
radio commentator, the station, and 
its manager. 

“Are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist 
Party?” 

It was Gardiner Johnson, her own 
attorney, who led off her examina- 
tion with this oft-resented question. 
She did not refuse to answer; she 
did not evade. She answered softly, 
but the positive tone of sincerity 
made her reply as emphatic as if 
she had shouted: 

“Never!” 

“Are you now or have you ever 
been a Communist sympathizer?” 

“Never!” 

In a series of broadcasts over San 
Francisco station KYA starting on 
September 2, 1950, magazine pub- 
lisher James J. Tarantino had re- 
ferred to Miss Bruner as having been 
“reported many times to be a Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer.” 
He asked the “Mayor of San Lo- 
renzo” (San Lorenzo is not an in- 
corporated city and has no mayor) 
to “check her Commie background 
... and if my information is correct, 
and I think it is, Fern Bruner should 
be fired.” 

It took four weeks and 2100 pages 
of testimony after Miss Bruner’s 
opening denial before counsel for 
the defense admitted in their closing 
argument that they had not proved 
that Miss Bruner was a Communist 
or that the United World Federalists, 
the only activity on which the charge 
was based, was subversive. 

Tarantino, radio station KYA, and 
station manager H. G. Fernhead 
were ordered to pay Miss Bruner 
$55,125 in general and _ punitive 
damages, a high price for the luxury 
Mr. Fosdick is secretary, California 
Teachers Association Ethics Commission. 
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Harry A. Fosdick 


of impugning the loyalty of an 
American classroom teacher. 


Te thumping August 6 verdict 
offers historic precedents in the 
courts of California and of the 
nation. 

This was the first case in Cali- 
fornia in which a slander suit based 
on false imputation of Communism 
reached a jury; probably the first in 
the nation in which a public-school 
teacher, charged with Communist 
sympathies, struck back thru _ the 
courts; the first that we know of in 
which a slander judgment has been 
awarded on the basis of radio-broad- 
cast charges of Red activities. 

What this case means toward lib- 
eration of all teachers from the cur- 
rent hazard of being falsely accused 
of Communism was pointed up in 
Superior Court Judge Albert C. 
Wollenberg’s instructions to the 
jury: 

“To impute that a particular cer- 
tificated California public-school 
teacher is a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer would tend to 
directly injure her in respect to her 
profession. 

“The statements as broadcast im- 
pute on their face that the plaintiff, 
a public-highschool teacher, is a 
Communist or a Communist sympa- 
thizer, and are defamatory on their 
face without further qualification, 
explanation, or identification. 

“A defamatory statement does not 
lose its defamatory status because it 
is couched or stated in the form of 
an interview with another person or 
because it seeks to avoid its other- 
wise obvious character as a slander 
by the statement that it is reported 
or believed to be true.” 

In short, the burden is placed di- 
rectly on the defendant in any such 
action to prove the validity of the 
charge or reimburse the teacher for 
all resultant damage. 


$55,125 to a teacher 
falsely accused 
of Communism. 





Fern Bruner 


Cour this have happened to any 
“‘particular certificated teacher’’? 
Could it happen to you? Here’s the 
way it happened to Fern Bruner. 

From 1947 to 1950 Miss Bruner 
was a social-studies teacher in Be- 
nicia, a small town near San Fran- 
cisco. During her third year, students 
wanted to form a student unit of the 
United World Federalists and asked 
Miss Bruner to serve as adviser. Per- 
mission was granted by the principal 
and the schoolboard. The chapter 
functioned for several months. 

Then several local organizations, 
spearheaded by Mrs. Olivia O’Grady, 
a housewife, who had developed an 
obsession that the UWF program 
was highly subversive, protested the 
student activity. 

The board backed the teacher but 
requested that the group not meet 
in schoolbuildings or as a school or- 
ganization. By their own decision, 
the students disbanded rather than 
cause a community uproar. 

Miss Bruner stayed another year 
at Benicia. Not one complaint was 
received by the schoolboard or ad- 
ministration until June 1951, when 
Mrs. O’Grady presented a petition 
seeking Miss Bruner’s dismissal. 
Even tho she had announced in the 
press that she was circulating the 
petition, she was the sole signer. 

Thus assured that the case was 
closed, Miss Bruner then accepted a 
position at San Lorenzo Highschool, 
near Oakland, California. Four days 
before the teachers’ preschool meet- 
ing, Tarantino made the first of his 
broadcasts. 

District Superintendent O. B. 
Paulsen began receiving telephone 
calls, many of them asking only, 
“Has that new Commie teacher been 
fired?” Jointly Miss Bruner and the 
administration asked the California 
Teachers Association Ethics Commis- 
sion to investigate the charges. Mean- 
while, she began her teaching, meet- 
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DRAWINGS BY CHARLES HANSEN 


Gardiner Johnson during closing arguments 


ing her colleagues and pupils daily. 

Did you ever get the silent treat- 
ment? Here’s how Fern Bruner de- 
scribed it on the witness stand: 

“I found myself surrounded by a 
wall of silence that was erected 
wherever 1 approached. In a new 
community, a new school, I had no 
way ot clearing this up. My students 
didn’t know me, and wouldn’t come 
to me—or even accept me—until I 
had earned their confidence. I had 
no opportunity to dispel their sus- 
picions. After all, they ‘had heard it 
on the radio.’ I was in a state of 
nervous exhaustion, trying to clear 
my name and do justice to my teach- 
ing. Until the CTA report was 
issued, I could do neither.” 


Tur CTA made a thoro investiga- 
tion and published its report in a 
booklet entitled, “Spotlight Re- 
versed.” The report completely 
cleared Miss Bruner of all charges, 
declared that the commission found 
her to be an outstanding teacher of 
exceptionally high moral character 
and unqualifiedly loyal to her coun- 
try. Ihe commission recommended 
that the CTA finance any legal serv- 
ice necessary. 

‘Two more broadcasts then brand- 
ed the report as “slanted and biased.” 
Tarantino broadened his attack, 
blasting the California Teachers As- 
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sociation for its ‘““whitewash” of Miss 
Bruner. 

With no retractions forthcoming, 
the California Teachers Association 
directed Gardiner Johnson, chief of 
the law firm which serves as the 
CTA’s. legal counsel, to file suit in 
Miss Bruner’s behalf. 


Tense drama kept the packed 
courtroom ir suspense thruout the 
trial. Much of this was provided by 
Attorney Johnson, whose persistent 
and penetrating questions kept de- 
fense witnesses squirming before his 
hammering crossexamination. 

This was no surprise to CTA offi- 
cials, who became acquainted with 
Johnson while he was chairman of 
the education committee in the state 
assembly. While in the legislature, 
his fame as a debater became such 
that feet came down from desks and 
newspapers were folded away when- 
ever Johnson took the floor. 

In his ringing final rebuttal, John- 
son told the jury, “You have the 
right to be the voice and the strong 
right arm of every decent person in 
this community—to strike an effec- 
tive blow square on the jaw of 
Tarantino and anyone like him... . 

“The strength of evidence, the 
maliciousness of this offense, justify 
a verdict for punitive damages so 
that this uncouth and illiterate char- 








acter assassin, the radio station which 
made it possible for him to go on the 
air, and all who dare traffic in base- 
less slander might know they can 
and will be called to account in an 
American courtroom.” 

The jury found for the plaintiff. 
Repetition of those smears without 
any effort to verify the CTA report 
was deemed an expression of malice 
toward the teacher. 

On that basis, Tarantino was 
ordered to pay Miss Bruner $25,000 
in punitive damages and $125 in 
general and specific damages. Even 
more important, the jury found KYA 
equally culpable and Manager Fern- 
head guilty of failure to exercise due 
care in clearing the Tarantino 
scripts. The station was assessed $25,- 
000 and Fernhead $5,000. Tarantino 
was not a station employe; he paid 
full rates for radio time to advertise 
and supplement his magazine. 


“I'm so happy that the jury labeled 
the damages punitive against ‘Taran- 
tino and the station instead of reim- 
bursement for my personal humilia- 
tion,” Miss Bruner told the press. 

“I feel strongly that this verdict 
was for the whole teaching profes- 
sion. It indicates that this kind of 
slander can’t be carried on with im- 
punity.” 

In commenting editorially on the 
verdict, the San Francisco Chronicle 
pointed out that “this case presented 
one uncommon and welcome aspect. 
The accused woman found willing 
and competent defenders. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, having 
investigated and disproved the 
charges against Miss Bruner, came to 
her defense. The association is to be 
commended for its intelligent and 
courageous conduct. .. .” 

CTA leaders are equally quick to 
point out that Fern Bruner has 
earned the gratitude of the whole 
profession. Despite long delays and 
frustrating developments which 
would have caused even slightly tim- 
orous souls to withdraw from the 
fight, Miss Bruner never wavered. 

' 

AX. those who have participated 
in the case are confident that the 
moves of the defense to have the ver- 
dict set aside, seek a new trial, or ap- 
peal to a higher court will fail. Miss 
Bruner has indeed rendered a service 
to the profession! + 
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Steppaus Into an Unknown World 


LITTLE PROBLEMS THAT ARE NOT RESOLVED IN THE KINDERGARTEN MAY GROW 
INTO BIG DESTRUCTIVE RROBLEMS LATER ON, SAYS 


Beatrice A. Lasky 


NE day on his way home from 

my kindergarten class, young 
Howard slipped up behind a larger 
boy and hit him in the head with a 
rock. Then he ran away and wasn’t 
located until late that night. 

His father, pale and upset, came to 
tell me all about it the next morning. 
“The part that worries me most is 
that I’m leaving for Korea tomor- 
row,” he said as he concluded. 

“He'll miss you very much,” I said; 
“he depends on you a lot.” 

“Howard's been acting like one 
possessed lately,” his father contin- 
ued. “What on earth should I do 
about him?” 

“If we can figure out why he need- 
ed to start this unprovoked battle,” 
I said, “then we can decide on the 
best course of action.” 

After considerable mulling it over, 
we concluded that perhaps the fight 
had been a blind striking out at the 
unknown factors that were taking his 
dad away from him. The father said 
he would explain to the boy why it 
was necessary for him to go overseas. 
He would promise to write fre- 
quently and thereby assure the boy 
of his love. 

After his father’s departure for 
Korea, Howard seemed even less able 
to be part of the social group. He was 
stubborn. He refused to drink his 
milk. He sucked his thumb, and 

talked at rest time. I attempted to 
handle each situation without reject- 
ing him. He was made leader as much 
as fairness would permit. He was 
encouraged to chat with me often. 

I noticed that Howard always took 
the large blocks when given his pick 
of work materials and that he built 
bridges day after day. “Where does 
the bridge go, Howard?” I asked him 
one morning. 

“It goes across the ocean,” 
plied, without looking up. 


he re- 





Mrs. Lasky is a kindergarten teacher in 
the Andrew Jackson Elementary School 
in San Francisco. 
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“Maybe to Korea?” | 
asked. 

“Maybe,” he said, and then added, 
“Daddy can use it to come home.” 

“Daddy will come in a big boat as 
soon as he can,” I said. 

“In a really strong boat?” 
were wide with interest. 

“The biggest and strongest of all,” 
I said. 

“That'll be great,” he said, push- 
ing the blocks aside. With a strong 
boat to bring daddy safely home, the 
blocks were no longer needed. 

The fears that Howard was able to 
make known thru his classroom activ- 
ities were eventually dissipated in so 
far as possible, and after a while he 
became a happy, welladjusted child. 
He was still occasionally noisy and 
demanding, but he had less need for 
special attention as he found positive 
satisfaction in the group. 


daddy in 


His eyes 


Ix rue kindergarten, one of the 
main objectives is to help the child 
become a contributing member of 
the social group. These are the stra- 
tegic months during which the child 
branches out for the first time be- 
yond the protective family circle. 
Here he develops lasting attitudes 
toward school, teachers, and 
mates. 

Never again will teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators have the 
unformed clay of social attitudes to 
work with. Because the kindergarten 
teacher is one of the most important 
school influences that the child will 
ever have, it is vital that she be both 
a teacher and a counselor. 

The kindergarten teacher, how- 
ever, isn’t a magician. She can’t wave 
a magic wand and turn all the chil- 
dren into little angels. And there are 
some children who cannot make an 
adjustment to the school situation 
without specialized help. 

Louise is one of these children. 
The second week of school when the 
youngsters were putting their 


class- 


on 


@ 


ae 


coats, she started screaming and 
clutched me around the waist. 
“Make them get in line 


in a panic. “ 


,” she cried 
They're taking too long.” 


The children, however, were no 
slower than usual. 
Another day I was talking about 


good citizenship because class be- 
havior hadn't been up to par. Louise 
burst out crying and with 
fear in her voice, begged, “I’m sorry! 
I’m sorry! Don’t punish me.” 

She was unable to take part whole 
heartedly either in classroom work 01 
in play, and I could do nothing to 
lessen her anxiety. She needed psy- 
chiatric help. The teacher-counselon 
must recognize her limitations and 
ask for expert help when necessary. 


extreme 


Hi wpriry there are many children 
who blend into the social setting of 
the classroom without apparent elf- 
fort. From studying these welladjust- 
ed youngsters, the teacher-counselor 
can learn much that will be useful 
in helping the child in trouble. 

Perhaps by working together we 
kindergarten teachers can develop 
better counseling procedures. We can 
study interviewing technics in order 
to make the the limited 
verbal expression of kindergartners. 
We can learn to use play-therapy 
technics both for diagnostic use and 
as an emotional outlet. We can learn 
to understand the telltale clues ex- 
hibited in each child’s creative work. 
We can cooperate more with admin.- 
istrators, who are anxious to help 
teachers and parents do a better job. 

As we develop better counseling 
skills, we shall be able to send on to 
the upper grades a better adjusted 
school population. Little problems 
that are not resolved in kindergarten 
usually grow into big, destructive 
problems later on. How much better 
and more economical to counsel well 
when a child is taking his first steps 
out of his home into an unknown 


world. + 
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Spanish Teaching—Then and Now 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


Any resemblance between the average foreign- 
language class 25 years ago and the average foreign- 
language class today is purely coincidental. 





YESTERDAY 

I. Write in Spanish: 

1. My father has two eyes. 

2. What a pity! 

3. Her hat is green. 
II. Translate: 
Page 24 from Sinfonia Pastoral. 
Memorize: 
Rules for the use of ser 
estar. 


III. 
and 


Twenty-Five years ago this was the 
daily Spanish assignment. Of course, 
there were variations in sentences, 
translation, and grammatical rules, 
but the general plan remained the 
same. Of this I am sure, because I 
was the teacher. 

I am equally sure that this was 
more or less standard procedure in 
many foreign-language classrooms of 
that era. There were some shining 
exceptions, but, alas, far too few. 

I possessed the enthusiasm which 
every teacher should have for his 
subject, but because of stereotyped 
teaching methods, my enthusiasm 
was an extemely personal emotion, 
shared by few of my pupils. My para- 
mount aim was to impart to my stu- 
dents my knowledge of Spanish 
grammar. 

“When a noun is preceded by a 
demonstrative or possessive adjec- 
tive,” I would say firmly to the class, 
“the definite article is omitted.” The 
puzzled expressions on the faces be- 
fore me was mute evidence that to 
most of the boys and girls I seemed 
to be talking gibberish. 

Even tho I quickly recognized the 
necessity for a more elementary in- 
terpretation of the rule, I did not 
so readily recognize the fact that the 
student should have felt the need 
for the rule. Had the formal gram- 


Mrs. Hutton is chairman of the Spanish 
Department, West Phoenix Highschool, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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matical explanations been the out- 
growth of classwork—the result of fre- 
quent errors that had occurred in 
previous projects—James and Mary 
and George would have accepted 
them with more spirit. Bobbie could 
have seen the importance of the sub- 
junctive had he needed it to “hope 
that the class could come to a picnic 
supper on Thursday.” 

However, in those days if my plan 
called for the teaching of the sub- 
junctive on the first Tuesday of the 
third term, it was taught then. 

In the teaching of verbs and vocab- 
ulary, my plan was as inflexible as 
that used in the teaching of gram- 
mar. The lesson each day included 
10 vocabulary words, always taken 
from the text, and a verb assignment 
consisting of a synopsis or conjuga- 
tion in one tense. 

This verb and the 10 vocabulary 
words seldom became a part of an 
active vocabulary, and for two rea- 
sons. We were too busy learning 
about the language to have time to 
speak it, and as the required list was 
vast, one had to steer ahead with 
mathematical precision to complete 
it by the end of the year. 

Perhaps Raymond would have pre- 
ferred a different vocabulary list, and 
perhaps Gloria needed to study a 
different verb tense, but they were 
not consulted. The teacher made the 
choice. 

The remaining activity, if such it 
could be called, which was included 
in my inflexible program of the late 
‘20s was that of translation. This was 
reserved for the Friday period. For 
the beginners there were stories of 
the man who killed seven flies with 
one single blow, and of the woman 
whose insatiable curiosity was curbed 
by a good beating administered by 
the husband. For the second-year stu- 
dents there was a Spanish novel, but 





Eddie Ruth Hutton 





so exact were we in polishing our 
English version that we were able to 
reach the final chapter only because 
I translated or summarized the major 
portion of the’ book. 

The work was laborious, and I am 
sure the social implications, the his- 
torical background, and even the 
love element in the novel were lost 
in the shuffle of plodding translation. 


Ix ris summary of my methodol- 
ogy of 25 years ago I beg that the 
reader not think that I aim at being 
facetious, or that I think that any 
language can be learned without 
knowing the mechanics of that lan- 
guage. Neither do I want you to be- 
lieve that in my teaching today I 
have perfected a method that will 
turn every pupil into a linguist and 
make every moment of his class time 
a hilarious and joyous experience. 

As you will see presently, I still 
believe we should teach—and teach 
well—grammar, verbs, and vocabu- 
lary. The difference is that we now 
know that the pupil will learn far 
more if he realizes that these are tools 
which he can use gainfully. Sarah, 
for example, will work hard to learn 
the object pronouns she needs in pre- 
paring her talk for the tape recorder. 

Whether our students eventually 
use a foreign language to sell a sew- 
ing machine in Bolivia, to buy an 
etching in Spain, to talk to a friend 
in Phoenix, to translate a foreign let- 
ter from a pen-pal, or to read a news- 
paper, we, as teachers, have a respon- 
sibility to them. We must inspire 
them with confidence to learn the 
subject, we must expand their inter- 
est to include the culture of the coun- 
tries involved, and, above all, we 
must provide opportunities for using 
the language for communication. 

If we fail to do this, can we rightly 
say that we are teaching a language? 
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TODAY 


“Yo leche la vaca” probably would 

not be understood by a Spanish- 
speaking person, but in one of my 
beginning classes a student is trying 
to say to the group, “I milk the cow.” 
On another occasion he says that he 
weighs carrots on fish scales. 
. It is evident that he has consulted 
a Spanish dictionary without being 
able to choose the correct word. 
However, he is learning to express 
himself in Spanish, and his confi- 
dence and interest in the language 
compensate, at the moment, for his 
lack of accuracy. 

This is my attitude today—a strik- 
ing contrast to the way I felt about 
teaching Spanish 25 years ago, as 
described in preceding paragraphs. 


Ix West Phoenix Highschool to- 
day, we make every effort possible to 
realize the goal of a second spoken 
language for every student, and I be- 
lieve that we’ve had an encouraging 
degree of success. The campus rings 
with Spanish as the students proudly 
make use of their developing linguis- 
tic skills. 

I want to emphasize that there is 
nothing startling or even very out 
of the ordinary about our methods. 
Still, they succeed in giving students 
the feeling that foreign languages 
are alive and dynamic—and exciting 
to work with. 

In using the oral approach to 
teaching a foreign language, we do 
not pass lightly over grammar, be- 
cause we realize that it is a necessity 
in learning to express oneself in a 
second language. Nevertheless, gram- 
mar must not be the final aim. 


The first point to consider in plan- 
ning the course of study is that the 
language teachers and the adminis- 
tration must agree upon the goals 
they wish to attain. In our school we 
concentrate our efforts on making 
modern languages added usable skills 
for the students. 

The second important requisite is 
that students have a part in the plan- 
ning of the courses. By the end of the 
first term, the boys and girls have a 
good idea of the things that should 
be included in the program if they 
are to understand and speak Spanish, 
French, or some other foreign lan- 
guage. Each class at West Phoenix is 
given an opportunity to discuss the 
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points it wishes to have included. 
Two students from each class then 
meet after school and, with the help 
of the teacher, develop a uniform 
program. 

In my classes perhaps a Spanish 
game will be scheduled for each 
Thursday, a dialog or play for Fri- 
day, and a story for another day. The 
committee does not fail to include 
verb drill and grammar; they have 
had the experience of failing to make 
themselves understood because of the 
lack of a basic rule or a verb tense. 

Each class period must include 
many approaches to learning. No stu- 
dent can enjoy 55-minute conversa- 
tions, verb drills, reading exercises, 
or grammatical explanations. Activ- 
ity is imperative to stimulate inter- 
est, especially activities which the 
students plan and execute. 

The methods we use in our classes 
are not new or unique; nevertheless, 
they are effective. A small table with 
dishes on it and some edible tidbits 
put the students in the right mood to 
learn a new vocabulary. 

They also learn a few Spanish 
courtesies, such as “Gracias” and 
“Buen provecho.” Even the upper 
classman sees the charm of the minia- 
ture doll furniture for teaching vo- 
cabulary. 

By the end of the third week, the 
beginning students have given their 
first planned dialogs for the group. 
These are of necessity simple. The 
students bring articles to sell —an 
onion, a comical hat, or a candy bar. 
Questions and answers follow a pat- 
tern. 

During the Christmas season the 
students bring pictures cut from ad- 
vertisements, make speeches, and pre- 
sent picture gifts to members of the 
group. At Thanksgiving time the stu- 
dents make drawings on the chalk- 
board of foods they will eat for din- 
ner. We label them in Spanish. 

At the beginning of the year, all 
the oral work is done with groups, 
but later, as the student gains con- 
fidence, he is able to talk alone. Class 
time is given for writing and memo- 
rizing dialogs. The teacher utilizes 
this time for vocabulary building and 
to help with grammatical construc- 
tions and difficulties in pronuncia- 
tion. 

In the second and third years of 
Spanish, the students are able to 
branch out conversationally. They 
discuss—altho not perfectly nor pro- 


foundly—more impersonal topics, 
such as politics, religion, and _per- 
sonal opinions on a variety of sub- 
jects. Advanced student groups also 
select a one-act play, which they 
memorize and present to the class. 

Beginning with the latter part of 
the first year, the students listen to 
stories which the teacher reads or 
tells to improve ear training. In ad- 
dition to this, we give some of the 
old fairy tales, like Little Red Riding 
Hood, with a slightly revised version 
which amuses the class: Caperuceta 
Roja takes an apple, a stick of gum, 
and a Coca-Cola to her grandmother, 
and the moral to the tale is that, “Las 
senoritas no deberian tener nada que 
hacer con los lobos, especialmente 
los de West High.” 

Games afford an excellent method 
for teaching the spoken language. 
English games that are adaptable to 
the language are used; the student 
supply in this field is unlimited. 

Thru the medium of songs we are 
able to facilitate the teaching of 
Spanish pronunciation and _ the 
rhythm of the language. The stu- 
dents begin to sing early in the year. 
They like it, and thru imitation they 
learn rapidly. 

First-year students read one book 
in Spanish during the second semes- 
ter. We encourage them to read for 
the pleasure of understanding the 
story. We discuss the stories in Span- 
ish, and no word of translation is 
given unless the construction pre- 
vents their understanding the _ pas- 
sage. 

Each student also reads at least one 
English book with a Spanish back- 
ground. No written report is asked 
for, but by personal conference we 
know whether or not the book has 
been read and understood. 

In addition, we make use of films 
with English sound track for the be 
ginners and Spanish dialog for the 
more advanced classes. ‘Two Spanish 
clubs provide further language ac- 
tivity. 

In the third and fourth years of 
Spanish the emphasis remains on the 
spoken language, with an added em- 
phasis on mechanical skills and the 
reading of a number of representa- 
tive books of Spanish literature. 


Yes—aqui se habla Espanol—not 
perfectly, to be sure, but con gusto, 
which is far more than could be said 
of my classes 25 years ago. + 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT 


TEACHING READING 


Arthur I. Gates 


EADING can no longer be re- 

garded as a number of simple 
skills which can be taught once and 
for all purposes in a few formal read- 
ing lessons. On the contrary, read- 
ing is a complex array of learning 
procedures which must be developed 
for, and in the process of, effective 
learning in all daily activities in and 
out of school. 


Reading and the 
Other Language Arts 


What a child learns in one lan- 
guage art affects his abilities in 
others. Reading, listening to spoken 
language, speaking, carrying on dis- 
cussions, writing, and spelling are all 
closely related. The way a child 
learns to listen to the spoken word 
before he enters school affects his ap- 
proach to reading. 

The teacher's manage- 
ment of oral reading in the classroom 
may have a permanent effect upon 
the way the child talks to other indi- 
viduals or to groups. The methods 
a child develops to work out the rec- 
ognition and pronunciation of print- 
ed words will affect his technics in 
spelling. Reading must, therefore, 
be taught in the course of developing 
a complete language-arts program. 


classroom 


Reading and the Total Program 

Each subjectmatter area requires 
certain specialized patterns of read- 
ing abilities. In the schoolroom, 
reading should, theretore, be taught 
in connection with or as a part of all 
school activities. 

It is also true that the kind of read- 
ing abilities learned in a school de- 
pends greatly on the objectives set 
up for various subjects and upon the 
materials and procedures employed 
in them. Many schools, for example, 
provide instruction in the types of 
reading important in out-of-school 





Arthur I. Gates is professer of educa- 
tion and director of the Division of 
Foundations of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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life, such as the reading of news- 
papers and business reports. 

What the pupil does in all areas of 
learning depends in great measure 
on how the development of his read- 
ing abilities is guided in all his daily 
activities. Hence the dictum: Every 
teacher, a teacher of reading. 


Reading Is a Complex Process 


It is often incorrectly assumed that 
the skills involved in reading are 
rather simple, obvious things. They 
are not. When a child tries to learn 
to recognize a word, he may pursue 
any one or more of a score of differ- 
ent procedures, some of them excel- 
lent, some fair, others poor. In any 
event, no one method is adequate for 
all words; the child needs to learn 
a number of different technics and 
how and when to use them. 


Technics Must Be Taught 


In learning to read, as in learning 
all other complex skills, a learner is 
not at all sure to hit upon good tech- 
nics “naturally.” It is a rare person 
—child or adult—who, left to his own 
devices, will naturally learn anything 
but a poor hunt-and-hit method of 
running a typewriter, or a slap-and- 
swat method of playing tennis, or the 
wild swing in stroking a golf ball. 
Unguided trial-and-error learning in 
all these areas rarely produces good 
technics, even tho it often yields su- 
perficially satisfying quick results. 


Instruction Must Continue 
for Years 


Even the superior learners profit 
by continued guidance in reading 
thruout the elementary school and 
into higher levels. The technics of 
word recognition, such as simple vis- 
ual observation combined with sim- 
ple phonetic analysis, may be quite 
adequate for the short words in 
Grade I, but wholly inadequate to 
deal with complex, nonphonetic, 
and polysyllabic words in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


ey —nanennann oe 


There is a tendency for teachers in 
the intermediate and upper grades to 
become so much interested in the 
products of reading, that is, the facts 
and ideas learned in the various sub- 
jects, that they forget to note the 
process. ‘They may sometimes mis- 
takenly assume that a child who 
learns the material and reports it 
well is necessarily a good reader and 
will become an even better reader. 
Sometimes pupils rated as best in the 
content subjects are deficient in their 
reading skills. 


Children Must Want To Help 


Children can, from an early stage, 
learn to identify many important 
technics and become interested and 
able to guide their own learning. 

As long as schools have as much to 
teach and as many pupils to handle 
as they have today, it is not only 
advisable but necessary for the teach- 
er to make the most of the possibili- 
ties of helping the pupils learn how 
to learn by themselves. ‘Teachers 
sometimes fail to realize that teach- 
ing a child certain technics of reading 
is not the same as teaching him the 
technic of learning to read. We need 
to teach the pupils as much as pos- 
sible of the technics of learning to 
read by themselves. 


Skills Develop Both Continuously 
and by Stages 


Reading abilities tend to move for- 
ward from one level to a higher one, 
and certain types of performance 


Research Says... 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational 
Research Association [an NEA depart- 
ment] have begun a new series of pam- 
phlets on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” The authors are to be out- 
standing research specialists in AERA. 

The first of these booklets, issued in 
June 1953 under the title Teaching 
Reading, was written by Arthur I. Gates. 
It is the basis of the present article, 
which merely gives a glimpse at the 
many practical suggestions offered in 
the pamphlet. The drawing on the next 
page is also from the pamphlet. 

Written in popular style, without foot- 
notes or long quotations, these pamphlets 
will make readily available to classroom 
teachers many of the findings of educa- 
tional research. Most issues in the series 
will be 32 pages in length and priced at 
25¢ per copy. Other titles will be an- 
nounced in the NEA Journal as they are 
printed. 
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must evolve from a simpler or lower 
stage. It may be futile and some- 
times disorganizing to a learner to 
force him to acquire an ability far 
in advance of present performance. 

Some of the older teaching pro- 
grams embodied the fault of assum- 
ing that many important abilities fol- 
lowed a series of sharply defined steps 
when in fact they developed rather 
in a continuous, or nearly continu- 
ous, line of increasing complexity. 
For example, it used to be thought 
that children’s comprehension at the 
beginning was at best a low level of 
mere recognition of what the passage 
said, that little selection or thinking 
was possible. Actually children can, 
and should, be induced to engage 
from the beginning in many forms 
of thinking during and after reading. 

In early stages they can read for 
the purpose of “summarizing” or 
“outlining” or “judging” or “apply- 
ing’ what they read. These are not 
skills to be put off until the third or 
fourth grade, but are to be encour- 
aged from the start. Beginners will 
not read in these respects as intelli- 
gently and subtly as they will later, 
but the differences are in terms of 
degree, not of kind. 

The classroom teacher will watch 
both the total performance and its 
component processes. If the pupil 
shows failure to gain in all-round 
ability, the teacher will seek to deter- 
mine what components have gotten 
out of balance. 

A component skill may move for- 
ward either too rapidly or too slowly 
for the good of the whole. Thus a 
pupil may push his skill in working 
out the recognition of words by let- 
ter phonetics to a point where it 
blocks the growth of ability to use 
larger wordparts. A pupil may push 
his speed of reading so far as to re- 
sult in inadequate comprehension, or 
so slowly as to result in unnecessarily 
thoro attention to details. 


Reading Abilities Come from 
Many Experiences 


One of the objectives of education 
is the development of those abilities 
needed to read efficiently and intelli- 
gently a great variety of materials. 

The best methods of reading differ 
according to the nature of the con- 
tent, the form of organization, and 
the reader’s purpose. The most effec- 
tive way of attacking a reading as- 
signment in geometry, for example, 
is usually different from the best pro- 
cedure to employ in canvassing a file 
of newspapers to find items bearing 
on a particular topic. 


Reading Ability Must Include 
Good Taste 


The program in reading not only 
teaches children effective reading 
technics, but develops an interest in 
the superior types of content. The 
most obvious illustration is develop- 
ing a taste for better literature. ‘The 
term “literature”’ is usually employed 
to mean works of fiction, popular 
science, essays, poetry, and the like. 
It is also important to develop an 
interest in reading on vital topics in 
newspapers and magazines. 

These various types of literature 
are not best handled under some 
general formula such as the teacher 
might employ in analyzing the good 
choice of a typical adventure story. 
Each type requires on the part of 
the teacher a certain background of 
understanding of the problems them- 
selves as well as the shrewd under- 
standing of how best to guide the 
child in using the material to solve 
his problems. 


Basic Technics Are Essential 


Teachers may be bewildered by 
the statement that the pupil should 
develop the technics for reading a 
very large number of kinds of mate- 
rial and purposes. He may wonder 
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New EPC Secretary 


Howard E. Wilson will become 
secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission of 
the NEA and the 
American  Asso- 
ciation of School 
Administrators 
on November Il, 
1953. He suc- 
ceeds William G. 
Carr, who served 
as EPC secretary 
from its begin- 
ning in 1935 un- 
til he became 
NEA executive 
secretary in 1952. Wilbur F. Murra, 
assistant secretary of the commis- 
sion, has been acting secretary. 

After teaching highschool history 
and civics, Dr. Wilson taught in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for 17 years. He has also served 
as president of the NEA’s National 
Council for the Social Studies and as 
chairman of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations. 

Dr. Wilson was a member of the 
EPC group which wrote Learning the 
Ways of Democracy. He has also been 
identified with UNEsco and with sev 
eral projects of the American Council 
on Education. Since 1945, he has been 
on the executive staff of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 








whether this means that there is an 
unlimited number of quite distinc- 
tive basal technics. 

There are many, but a definitely 
limited number of technics or groups 
of technics represent the foundation 
upon which many combinations o1 
patterns of reading skills depend. 
The following list may suggest, even 
tho it does not describe, such a group 
of basal technics: skill in word rec 
ognition, skill in getting meaning, 
skill in adapting reading rate, skill in 
adapting understanding to purpose, 
and skill in reading for temporary 
or permanent use. 

These are basal technics or groups 
of technics of great importance. Most 
of the diversified forms of reading 
represent merely new combinations 
or patterns of these basal technics. 
Few types of reading can be done 
well unless these technics are quite 
well in hand. Indeed, the most im 
portant skills of all—the abilities to 
think, reason, evaluate, relate, and 
organize ideas during reading—de- 
pend upon ability to skip and skim 
at different rates, to vary the degree 
and kind of comprehension, to com- 
bine and shift from reading to recall. 
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THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS... 


Summary of Dr. Carr’s first annual 
report to NEA members 


This adaption of Dr. Carrs first an- 
nual secretary’s report is a sharply con- 
densed version of the original statement. 
Material from the report was the basis of 
Dr. Carr’s address at the Miami Beach 
convention. 

Copies of the full report have been 
mailed to local association presidents 
and certain other professional leaders so 
that most NEA members will have access 
to tt. 


—The Editors 


TIS my purpose to tell you what 

the NEA has done during the past 
year and thus to provide a frame- 
work on which future work can be 
planned. 


BUILDING — Definite action to 
meet the building needs of the NEA 
in Washington have come from the 
official bodies of the Association. 
Since the basic policy decision was 
made by the Representative Assem- 
bly in July 1952, architects have been 
hard at work, and a $5 million build- 
ing campaign has been launched to 
modernize and extend the present 
structure at 1201 16th Street. 

The Association’s Washington ac- 
tivities are today housed in a con- 
verted mansion, an office building, a 
small dwelling, a converted garage, 
three floors of a hotel, and a ware- 
house. This helter-skelter dispersal is 
a wasteful handicap. In many divi- 
sions, desk space is less than half the 
standard minimum. Crowding, poor 
light, inaccessible files, noise, and 
poor ventilation have become com- 
monplace. A rented truck shuttles 
projects from building to building. 

Planning for the new building has 
been paralleled by planning for its 
financing. Clearly, an adequate con- 
struction program cannot be financed 
out of existing operating revenue. 

The most ambitious effort to stim- 
ulate the building fund occurred in 
March with nine regional confer- 
ences — from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. To raise $5 million re- 
quires planning, leadership, an army 
of workers, and a reservoir of givers. 

The officers did not recommend 
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any uniform pattern for raising this 
money. They hope and believe that 
all members will help. The proposed 
NEA Educational Center is both a 
practical necessity and a visible sym- 
bol of the growing ‘assurance and 
power of the teaching profession. 


MEMBERSHIP — The upward 
trend in NEA memberships has con- 
tinued this year. The net gain over 
last year was over 29,000—the largest 
since 1948. The rate of growth, 
roughly 6%, is about the same as last 
year and about double the average 
rate for the past four years. 

Membership history for last year 
includes several big events: 

[1] On February 27, for the first 
time, NEA enrolments exceeded a 
half million. 

[2] On January 30, Pennsylvania 
became the first state to enrol more 
than 40,000 NEA members. 

[3] Forty-five states and territories 
increased NEA membership. 

[4] North Carolina led in member- 
ship gain with a pickup of 3400. 

[5] Twelve states exceeded their 
membership goals. New Mexico, as 
sarly as November 14, 1952, was the 
first to cross the CAP goal line. 

[6] Puerto Rico this year adopted 
unified enrolments. 

These increases should not blind 
us to the fact that the 1952-53 rate 
of increase must be multiplied four- 
fold if the 1957 centennial goals are 
to be achieved. 

One of the membership achieve- 
ments of the year has been an in- 
crease in the number of local affili- 
ated organizatigns. Last year we 
affiliated 4400 local associations. This 
year we have 4800 local units. This is 
more than one new local per day— 
a gain of 10% in a single year. How- 
ever, at this rate the Association 
would cover the nation in about 
seven years. That is three years too 
late for the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram. We need to double the rate of 
local affiliations. 

The annual increase of life mem- 
bers during the. past decade averaged 
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about 270. However, life members 
are now enlisting at the rate of 750 
per year. This threefold acceleration 
must be maintained and increased in 
order to produce by 1957 the life 
members required to help meet the 
$5 million building goal. As one 
phase of the building campaign, each 
life member has been asked to secure 
one new life member per year for the 
next five years. * 

One stubborn fact with regard to 
our future growth in membership 
should be candidly stated. At present, 
each of our half-million members is 
also carrying the load for another 
teacher who is not a member. 

A special problem exists in some 
of the large urban school districts. 
In urban districts of over 100,000 
population, only about 35 of each 
100 teachers are enrolled. In these 
areas, too, state education associa- 
tions generally encounter enrolment 
problems. However, this year 11 of 
these 119 urban districts were 100°; 
or very nearly so in NEA member- 
ship, and 32 cities achieved the CAP 
membership goal. 

In some of the largest cities NEA 
enrolments remain shockingly low. 
Fortunately for all teachers, includ- 
ing those in the cities, the teachers 
of our smaller communities are keen- 
ly aware of their professional respon- 
sibilities. 

In some rural communities, there 
are no local education associations. 
Some county school superintendents 
are unwilling to transmit materials 
and information. Such circumstances 
further isolate the rural teacher, who 
needs the help and inspiration of 
professional contacts. Rural teachers 
identify themselves with the NEA in 
direct ratio to their professional 
preparation. 

F INANCE—The income of your 
Association last year was about $2,- 
860,000. About 90% of the total 
comes from membership fees. The 
rest comes from investments, adver- 
tising, exhibits, and sales of publica- 
tions. 
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What does the Association spend 
its money for? Well, we spend on di- 
rect services to teachers approximate- 
ly 75% of our budget, and on sup- 
porting services about 25%. 

Now let us consider only the 75% 
which is used for direct services. 
About 20% is spent to prepare, print, 
and mail your JOURNAL each month. 
Another 20%, finances, or helps fi- 
nance, the services of committees and 
departments, ranging all the way 
from advising teachers credit unions 
to the promotion of legislation that 
helps schools and teachers. 

Another 25% is spent for services 
from the headquarters staff. This 
part of the budget secures good pub- 
licity for the schools thru your Press 
and Radio Service, provides basic 
facts thru your Research Division, 
gives special help to teachers in rural 
areas, encourages adult education, 
improves instruction, defends teach- 
ers who are unjustly treated, raises 
professional standards, provides for 
participation in international affairs, 
and finances many other activities. 

Out of the remaining 10°% we 
spend about 6% in cooperation with 
state education associations. 

Financial aid is given to many de- 
partments, amounting in the case of 
the Department of Classroom ‘Teach- 


ers and Higher Education to 100% 
of their budgets. For many of the de- 
partments the Association provides 
office space, utilities, local telephone 
charges, and practically all of the of- 
fice furniture. 

Departments use such NEA facili- 
ties as the staff library. They may 
consult with NEA staff members on 
legal problems, accounting and busi- 
ness relations, promotion of mem- 
bership, and recruitment of staff. The 
Research Division helps several de- 
partments with their yearbooks. The 
Publications Division offers produc- 
tion, art, and layout services for de- 
partment publications. The Division 
of Accounts handles the billing for 
practically all departments. 

The Association also provides to 
departments, insurance, protection of 
funds thru bonding and the safe de- 
posit box, workmen's compensation, 
computation of payrolls, social se- 
curity and withholding taxes, and, on 
occasion, loans. 

With the approval of your Execu- 
tive Committee, I have asked all 
units of your staff next year to give 
as high a priority as possible to ex- 
penditures for these three activities: 

[1] Better salaries for teachers— 
To help local and state associations 
conduct salary campaigns which rec- 


ognize that salaries of teachers do not 
compete with those of other com- 
parable important occupations. 

[2] Public appreciation for the 
schools’ work for loyal citizenship— 
By means of a nationwide program, 
using all publicity media, to hammer 
on the simple truth that the Ameri- 
can teacher is a loyal defender 
exponent of this democracy. 

[3] Prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency—To enlist at state and region- 
al conferences government officials, 
physicians, police, sociologists, and 
others. Decentralized programs, fos- 
tered by a central reporting and pro- 
motional staff, could help to reduce 
delinquency and to clean up local 
conditions related to it. 


and 


TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 
The NEA thru departments and 
committees, conventions and confer- 
ences, journals and _ publications 
makes a steady and significant con- 
tribution to better teaching. 

The most tangible service of the 
NEA to each of our 520,000 mem- 
bers is the NEA JourRNAL. We can 
say, without boasting, that it is the 
foremost educational 
the world. 
every 


magazine in 
Altho it is impossible in 
issue to carry detailed assist- 
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ance to teachers of all subjects and 
levels, THE JOURNAL includes mate- 
rials each year of interest to all teach- 
ers. 

The 23 magazines published by 
our NEA departments cover almost 
every major subjectmatter area. 
Their combined annual distribution 
exceeds 1,400,000 copies. Their influ- 
ence is immeasurable. 

Ten yearbooks have been pub- 
lished by our departments this year. 
They exceed 100,000 copies and cov- 
er almost every phase of instruction. 

About 60 major conferences, at lo- 
cations ranging from Boston to Los 
Angeles, were held by your Associa- 
tion and its many departments last 
year primarily for the purpose of 
helping people to be better teachers, 
supervisors, or school administrators. 
There were innumerable smaller 
meetings. Attendance at the 60 ma- 
jor conferences exceeded 66,000. 

Let me catalog briefly other sam- 
ples of NEA services for the profes- 
sional improvement of teachers this 
year: 

The NEA Committee on Citizen- 
ship published four bibliographies 
on teaching citizenship. 

The Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion published materials and helped 
produce films on various aspects of 
safety education. In 1952 it called 
the first National Conference on Ele- 
mentary School Safety. It made a na- 
tionwide survey of driver education 
and held two regional conferences on 
this subject. 

In keeping with the current inter- 
est in the Three Rs, the Department 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment published a_  150-page 
book entitled The Three Rs in the 
Elementary School, and a 45-page 
book entitled What Does Research 
Say About Arithmetic? 

This department also during the 
past year expanded cooperative cur- 
riculum research. A curriculum con- 
ference last December brought to- 
gether representatives of 100 school 
systems, state departments, and high- 
er institutions. 

The NEA Departments of Class- 
room Teachers and Educational Re- 
search initiated a project to bring 
research results to the classroom 
teacher in short, popularly written 
pamphlets. The first three will deal 
with reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing. [See page 402 of this JOURNAL.] 

The Department of Deans of 
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Women published a book on guid- 
ance for adolescents. 

The Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction published materials on 
planning classrooms and auditori- 
ums for use of audio-visual materials. 
This department alone has 14 na- 
tional committees at work on audio- 
visual teaching. 

‘The Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with the help of our Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, is releasing a new 
standard reference on School Health 
Services. 

The NEA Social-Studies Depart- 
ment issued two curriculum bulle- 
tins entitled Social Education for the 
Young Child and Social Studies for 
Older Children. 

This spring the music educators 
issued the first number of their new 
Journal of Research in Music Edu- 
cation, 

The NEA Science Teachers De- 
partment this year distributed four 
packets of teaching aids and 
launched the Future Scientists of 
America movement. 

The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion directed further national atten- 
tion to the educational needs of the 
one million children of migratory 
agricultural laborers. 

The Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, thru its National 
Honor Society, has promoted leader- 
ship among highschool students. 

The Department of Deans of 
Women secured a grant of $50,000 to 
establish a commission on the educa- 
tion of women. 

Last November our Joint Commit- 
tee with the American Library Asso- 
ciation issued its annual list of out- 
standing books for children. Over 
the years this evaluation has become 
the standard reference in the pur- 
chase of children’s books. 

If we stop this section at this point, 
it is only because space is less plenti- 
ful than materials to report. Our 
professional association is improving 


teaching and enriching the lives of 
all children. 


T EACHER WELFARE-~The As- 
sociation’s concern with the welfare 
of teachers spans the years from the 
beginning of professional prepara- 
tion to the years following retire- 
ment. 

The Association sponsors college 


and highschool Future Teachers of 
America units. This past year Fu- 
ture-Teacher units in colleges in- 
creased from 460 to 490. Individual 
college membership has now reached 
24,000. 

Higher standards for entry into 
the teaching profession directly affect 
the welfare of its members. The 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has com- 
piled a remarkable record. The num- 
ber of states which require four years 
of training for elementary teaching 
has more than doubled since the 
commission began its work in 1946. 
The latest effort of this commission 
has been its part in the establish- 
ment of the National Council on 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

Educational travel at low cost is 
another important NEA service. Last 
year the NEA Travel Division was of 
service to over 500 teachers. 

Protection of teachers against un- 
just treatment is an important aspect 
of the Association’s work. This year 
the Tenure Committee has been 
called upon to advise in 47 such 
cases in 19 states. Violations of basic 
rights of teachers are investigated by 
the Defense Commission. Field serv- 
ice has been given by this commis- 
sion in over 100 communities. 

The DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund, established by the Delegate 
Assembly, gives emergency help to 
members who have been unjustly 
treated in cases important to the wel- 
fare of the profession. Almost $50,- 
000 has been voluntarily contributed 
to the fund. 

Your Committee on Credit Unions 
renders a vast teacher-welfare service. 
The efforts of this committee, in co- 
operation with 489 credit unions, 
have saved teachers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in _ interest 
charges. —The committee has _ pub- 
lished this past year standards for a 
local credit union and has helped on 
request to develop a number of new 
credit unions. 

Adequate salaries are essential to 
teacher welfare. The NEA Research 
Division sent 2000 letters, including 
16,000 enclosures, to over 1500 com- 
munity correspondents on this topic 
last year. The division gave assist- 
ance in the preparation and presen- 
tation of salary schedules to nearly 
500 local organizations. As a result of 
30 years of research, the Association 
has remarkably complete informa- 
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tion on the economic status of teach- 
ers. 

Teacher retirement today faces the 
danger that economy-minded legis- 
lators might substitute federal social 
security for the higher benefits paid 
by sound teacher-retirement systems. 
Fortunately the NEA has experts 
who have spent years in mastering 
the intricate problem of retirement 
legislation. 

Our National Council on Teacher 
Retirement is constantly on guard 
lest the retirement benefits promised 
to teachers be diminished. The NEA 
has this past year won the coopera- 
tion of other organizations of public 
employes to make certain that no 
state will place its teachers under so- 
cial security if such action might re- 
duce the total benefits paid. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ~— Better 
schools depend, in the last analysis, 
on public approval. For this reason 
all our organizations — local, state, 
and national—present the case for an 
adequate education. 

In June and July 1952, your repre- 
sentatives went to Chicago to ask the 
two party-platform committees to 
pledge support for public education. 
The efforts were successful in both 
cases. 

Also in July the Congress extend- 
ed the educational benefits of the GI 
Bill to veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. Principles and_ practices sup- 
ported by the NEA were incorpo- 
rated in the law. 

In September last year occurred 
the annual Conference on Citizen- 
ship jointly sponsored by the NEA 
and the US Department of Justice. 
This activity brings our Association 
into helpful contact with patriotic 
and civic organizations. 

In November we celebrated Amer- 
ican Education Week. Nearly 20 mil- 
lion American citizens visited their 
schools in this annual recognition of 
the importance of education. 

This past year the NEA has car- 
ried on a continuous cooperation 
with such great partners as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Schoolboards 
Association, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
and others. At one meeting, for ex- 
ample, your representatives met with 
25 other great national organizations 
to discuss influences affecting educa- 
tion. Such conferences often make 
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friendly critics out of people who 
might otherwise be bitter and _ ill- 
informed adversaries. 

For the past three years the Asso- 
ciation has been making increasing 
use of motion pictures to tell the 
public about the value of good 
schools. The latest film in the NEA 
series is Skippy and the Three Rs. 
Last vear’s film, What Greater Gift, 
has already been seen by more per- 
sons than any other school public- 
relations picture. 

The press and radio are pipelines 
thru which the Association sends a 
continuing flow of authentic, timely 
information. 

The Press and Radio Division’s 
continuing service to reporters and 
editors has helped to increase both 
the quality and the quantity of in- 
formation about education. A record- 
breaking 220 articles about educa- 
tion, mostly well-informed and con- 
structive, appeared last year in the 
big-circulation magazines. More 
newspaper editors, recognizing the 
growing interest of the public, are 
assigning reporters to education. 


LEGISLATION—During the past 
year the Association has testified be- 
fore Congress in behalf of the follow- 
ing legislative matters: 

[1] Statehood for Hawaii. 

[2] Exemption of retirement in- 
comes from federal taxation. 

[3] School lunch program. 

[4] Creation of a commission on 
intergovernmental relations. 

[5] US Office of Education appro- 
priations. ‘ 

[6] Extension of low book rates to 
cover audio-visual materials sent 
thru the mails. 

[7] Clarification of federal income- 
tax deductions (with respect to de- 
ductability of expenses for profes- 
sional growth, such as summer 
school) . 

[8] Salary increment for D. C. 
teachers. 

[9] Use of offshore oil revenues 
for education. 

[10] Continuation of aid to fed- 
erally affected areas. 

A review of our legislative activi- 
ties should also refer to our Associa- 
tion’s long-standing policy of federal 
aid to public education. 


{ NTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS — Our statement entitled, 
Some Facts About Unesco has proved 


to be an effective answer to the de- 
structive and often unjustified criti- 
cisms against UNesco and its work. 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion prepared a statement entitled 
The United Nations, Unesco, and 
American Schools, to help teachers 
understand America’s participation 
in the work of international organi- 
zations. More than 43,000 copies 
have been distributed. 

Perhaps the most significant ex- 
ample of American teachers’ contin- 
ued support of UNrEsco is the work 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers on behalf of UNEsco’s Gilt 
Coupon Plan. 

Thruout all of 1952 your Commit- 
tee on International Relations oper- 
ated a United Nations Education 
Service. Its newsletter, Unit, reached 
a combined circulation of almost two 
million. However, the committee dis 
continued the service last January 
because of limited funds. 

The committee represents the As- 
sociation in working with many oth- 
er groups interested in world affairs. 
It also helps to sponsor United Na- 
tions Day and Week, assists state and 
local international-relations commit 
tees, and takes part in numerous ad- 
ditional international activities. 

The year 1952 saw the establish- 
ment of the World Confederation ol 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. WCOTP was formed by the 
union of three international organi- 
zations—including the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession. 
The NEA delegation at Copenhagen 
was headed by Sarah C. Caldwell, 
then NEA president. Mrs. Caldwell 
also served as an American delegate 
to Unesco’s Seventh General Confer- 
ence, held in Paris last November. 

Financially, and perhaps in other 
ways, the Association’s major inter- 
national activity this year is the re- 
activated Overseas Fund to aid Ko 
rean teachers. [See September 1955 
JouRNAL for detailed account. | 

This abbreviated report for the 
JOURNAL is too sketchy, I’m afraid, 
to do justice to the work of the As- 
sociation during the past year. In 
fact, even my original report of 46 
printed pages [See editorial note on 
page 404] is inadequate to tell the 
story of all the many services ren- 
dered to NEA members. But I hope 
that my report—even in this short- 
ened form—will indicate the wide 
scope of the work of the NEA. # 
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Parents 


Are Our Partners 


and youngsters at Rolling Terrace are 
spared some of the psychological 
tug-of-war that sometimes characterizes 
parent-teacher relationships. 


7 EARNING thru action” is 
ae the watchword of our PTA 

: group at Rolling Terrace El- 
ementary School. And by action I 
don’t mean endless fund-raising 
stunts with harassed mothers rolling 
out acres of cookie dough. 

Our activities last year were 
planned to knit parents and teachers 
together into a team that worked to- 
ward mutual understanding and a 
solution of common problems. Both 
groups realized that unless there was 
general agreement on how things 
should be done, the youngsters could 
be injured by the psychological tug- 
ol-war that sometimes characterizes 
parent-teacher relationships. 

We wanted the parents to be in 
sympathy with what we are trying to 
do and how we are doing it. But we 
were also aware that it had to be a 
two-way relationship—that parents, 
too, deserve understanding and sym- 
pathy for their concerns and doubts. 


To pian our PTA programs, a com- 
mittee of broad background was se- 
lected by our PTA president. Parents 
of children of each grade, parents 
with professional education back- 
grounds, parents new to school work, 
teacher representatives, and the prin- 
cipal carefully mapped out the pro- 
gram plan for the entire year. 

Parent information cards collected 
and tabulated by the PTA at the 
opening of school were useful in 
selecting committee members and in 


gaining ideas for programs. Parents 


Mr. Dorros is principal of Rolling Ter- 
race Elementary School, Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 
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indicated on these cards their gen- 
eral backgrounds and interests, the 
kinds of PTA work they would like 
to do, and suggestions for PTA pro- 
grams. A strong interest was indi- 
cated in learning more about the 
basic instructional program, so six of 
our eight meetings were devoted to 
explanations and demonstrations of 
how we teach. 


By rue end of the year we had sig- 
nificant results. ‘Teachers reported 
that parent comments indicated 
greatly increased understanding of 
the school program. Parent questions 
about the school program were be- 
coming more specific and more effec- 
tively related to ways of helping 
children. Questions and criticisms 
about group teaching of reading, for 
example, dwindled from several a 
month to practically none. 

Fewer parents insisted on coaching 
their children at home in the “good 
old-fashioned way.” The year before, 
a first-grade parent had said, “I feel 
I have to instruct my child at home 
because he’ll never learn to read with 
the methods they use now.” That 
same parent, after gaining insight at 
PTA meetings into the methods now 
used in school, asked how she might 
complement the school program at 
home instead of trying to replace it. 


Turse results were more than 
equaled, however, by another devel- 
opment. Planning for PTA programs 
became so closely connected with real 
school concerns that the PTA pro- 
gram became the major inservice 
training ground for teachers. 
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This was partially because the ma- 
jority of our teachers were new to 
the system or new to teaching. They, 
as well as the parents, needed to learn 
a good deal about education in 
Montgomery County and Rolling 
Terrace. In some areas, teachers and 
parents developed and learned to- 
gether. Parents had an opportunity 
to help improve the school program 
as well as to learn about it. 

An example of this was our No- 
vember program, when we explained 
our new system of reporting to par- 
ents, which involved the use of writ- 
ten descriptive reports and parent- 
teacher conferences. This program, 
like most of our others, involved both 
teachers and parents. Nine of our 
teachers and nife parents took part 
in demonstrations of parent-teacher 
conferences based on the new type of 
report card. 

Following the demonstrations, an 
open discussion developed excellent 
suggestions for conducting more suc- 
cessful conferences. One new teacher 
commented: “After carrying on a 
conference in front of all those peo- 
ple and then being pulled apart and 
put together like a jigsaw puzzle, I 
feel that any future conferences will 
be easy.” 


Tue parents really enjoyed play- 
ing an active part in these meetings. 
As one of them said to me, “I like 
PTA meetings this year because we 
don’t just get talked at. We get a 
chance to get into the act.” 

One of the best and most hilarious 
examples of learning by doing was 
the meeting dealing with the teach- 
ing of music. Our instrumental music 
teacher demonstrated his teaching 
method by using as students a group 
of. parents of beginners. “I'll never 
lose patience with my son again 
about his music practice,” declared 
one of the fathers, wiping his brow 
as he replaced his son’s violin in its 
case. 

At this same meeting 120 parents 
who beat rhythm sticks, clanged cym- 
bals, and struck triangles learned 
very directly what we mean by a 
rhythm band. All the parents present 
were also taught to sing a song in 
three parts, to square dance, and to 
react to music by body movements. 
A passer-by almost popped his eyes 
when he spied a room full of adults 
waving their heads and arms sinu- 
ously about in imitation of the swans 
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A scene from a sequence of color slides which 
taught at 


parents how 


reading is 


P Se oy SR 
in Saint-Saéns 
mals.” 


“Carnival of Ani- 

Previous to this meeting some par- 
ents had been waving their arms to 
punctuate their complaints about the 
music program in the county. After- 
wards, however, we heard very little 
such criticism. 

Children occasionally took part in 
the PTA programs, altho we never 
let large groups of them stay up late 
for this purpose. At one meeting a 
small number of children dramatized 
arithmetic learnings. Four times dur- 
ing the year children were asked to 
prepare work and exhibits for their 
parents to examine during the eve- 
ning. 


Parents seemed to get a lot out 
of the meeting at which we showed 
a sequence of 35mm color slides to 
show how we teach reading at Roll- 
ing Terrace. The principal and all 
teachers, including the kindergarten 
teacher, made explanatory comments 
during the showing of 60 slides. ‘The 
slides were part of an organized plan 
to answer questions that had actually 
been asked by parents about the 
reading program. 

Parents of four-year-olds who were 
to begin in kindergarten in the fall 
were also invited to this meeting. 
Said one of the kindergarten teachers 
who had an informal discussion with 
some of the parents afterwards: “I’m 
sure we won't have much trouble 
getting these fathers and mothers to 
understand our school program when 
their children enter kindergarten.” 

Teachers, too, learned a lot from 
the production of the color slides be- 
cause in the process of reviewing and 
editing them they got good ideas 
from observing each other’s class- 
room technics. 
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show 
Rolling Terrace. 


Three faculty meetings which we 


devoted to planning for the PTA pro- 


gram on reading also proved fruitful. 
Our teachers poured forth a flood of 
ideas for improving instruction and 
asked for additional books and ma- 
terials, supervisory help, and teach- 
ing observations. 

These conferences gave us a better 
understanding of the continuity of 
the reading program. “Now I see why 
my first-graders pick up reading so 
quickly,” declared one of our first- 
grade teachers after viewing the 
slides illustrating the reading readi- 
ness program of kindergarten. I be- 
lieve that getting ready for that 
program on reading did more to im- 
prove reading instruction in our 
school than anything else we have 
done in two years. 


E pucatinc parents, like educating 
children, is done better by providing 
variety. In addition to the activities 
already described, we used talks, 
question and answer periods, and 
panel discussion. We made use of the 


APATHY 


All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good men do nothing. 


—EDMUND 


D vusep with faint praise is he of 
whom it must be said, “There is a 
good man, but he will never take a 
stand in public for or against any- 
thing.” Good people are always in 
the majority in a community or in a 
state. Yet too often small but untiring 
forces of evil exploit and corrupt a 
majority which will not raise itself in 
opposition. Apathy and indifference 
are the greatest enemies of human 
progress and wellbeing. 

In a government like our own, 


BURKE, 


school handbook, children’s news- 
papers, school bulletinboards and 
exhibits to describe our program. 

We also sold published materials 
such as Ways You Can Help Your 
Child with Reading [Row, Peterson| 
and subscriptions to the PTA maga- 
zine. We started a parents’ bookshelf 
in our school library, conducted 
grade-level meetings, and aided the 
formation of child study groups. 

At the close of the school year we 
were thrilled by the loyalty shown by 
our PTA group. Following a stimu- 
lating meeting concerning a school 
budget crisis, parents solicited over. 
1000 signatures in support of the 
budget proposed by the board of edu- 
cation—more signatures than were 
brought in by any of over 50 other 
schools participating in a county- 
wide petition campaign. 


B ur we do not delude ourselves. 
Broad as our program has been, 
pleased as we are by the results, we 
realize that we have merely scratched 
the surface of really effective parent 
education. At our largest meeting, 
when our all-purpose room was filled 
to overflowing and we set up a micro- 
phone in an adjoining room, which 
was also filled, less than half 
school families were represented. 

Too often, I believe, we school peo- 
ple are lulled into satisfaction by a 
few favorable remarks from receptive 
parents. We need to think about the 
hundreds who stay home and mum- 
ble about modern education and its 
“foolish frills.” 

We must continue to search for 
more effective ways of reaching these 
parents in order to help them gain 
understanding of modern schools. + 


our 





British statesman (1729-1797). 
where the people rule, it is far easier 
to rally against some threat to our 
liberties from without than it is to be 
at all times alert and active against 
the evils that strive increasingly to 
undermine us from within. Worthy 
citizens, however, do not sit idly by 
and watch the triumph of wrong 
doing. Individually and collectively 
they exercise eternal vigilance in be 
half of freedom and justice for all. 
—EDWARD M. TUTTLE in American 
School Board Journal, August 1953. 
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Using proper channels in 


DEALING WITH SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


CLASSROOM teacher requests 

an opinion as to whether it is 
ethical for teachers to consult mem- 
bers of a board of education regard- 
ing the reemployment of an associate 
without notifying the superintend- 
ent. The facts are as follows: 


Members of a school faculty became 
concerned over rumors that a competent 
principal with many years of service 
would not be recommended by the su- 
perintendent for reemployment. Subse- 
quently a local newspaper announced 
that the principal had resigned, imply- 
ing that the resignation was forced. 
Without discussing the matter with 
either the superintendent or their local 
teachers association, several teachers 
consulted a member of the schoolboard. 
They told him their purpose was to ex- 
press concern over the alleged resigna- 
tion, to state their opinion that the 
principal was able and well-liked, and 
to seek information as to his status. The 
superintendent charged that the teachers 
were unethical in going to the board 
member. 


It is the opinion of the Committee 
that the teachers who consulted the 
schoolboard member violated Spec- 


ETHICS 


OPINION NUMBER SEVEN 


This is the seventh in a series of 
opinions on fundamentals issues of 
widespread interest to the profession. 
These opinions are issued by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
They are illustrative of type-fact situa- 
tions based on actual or hypothetical 
cases submitted by teachers and ad- 
ministrators and are not directed to- 
ward any person or school system. 

In arriving at the opmions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has fol- 
lowed a similar plan with respect to 
its code for 25 years. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a prac- 
tice about whose ethical implications 
you are uncertain, the committee in- 
vites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on which 
formal opinions will be rendered. 
Write to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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ification 1 of the Fourth Principle 
of the Code which provides that: 


“The teacher will conduct professional 
business thru the proper channels.” 


The consultation with the board 
member in connection with the al- 
leged resignation constituted “pro- 
fessional business” within the mean- 
ing of the Code. Teachers have a 
legitimate professional interest in 
personnel’ practices as applied to 
their associates. However, the teach- 
ers in the instant case did not pro- 
ceed thru proper channels. They 
should have first discussed the ques- 
tion of the principal’s reemployment 
with the superintendent. If they felt 
the issue had not been satisfactorily 
resolved by the superintendent, they 
could properly have asked the board 
of education, rather than an indi- 
vidual board member, to meet with 
them after notifying the superintend- 
ent of their intention. 

The Ethics Committee recognizes 
that the requirement of the Code as 
herein construed presents problems 
where teachers do not feel free to 
consult administrative officials for 
fear of reprisal. However, consulta- 
tion in the first instance with a 
schoolboard is no solution. Circum- 
vention of such officials is adminis- 
tratively unsound and invariably re- 
sults in mutual suspicions and re- 
sentments which tend to undermine 
the proper functioning of a school 
system. Where an administrative ofh- 
cial resorts to threats or reprisals 
against teachers who seek to appeal 
thru proper channels to the board, 
his conduct is subject to review 
under the Code. 

The Committee wishes to make 
an observation, which raises no ques- 
tion of ethical practice, with regard 
to the role of a local teachers asso- 
ciation in relation to questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of the teach- 
ing staff. Where practicable, it is 
good procedure for teachers to pre- 
sent such questions to their local 
association for study and action, and 
for the issues to be formally pre- 
sented to the school authorities by 
the association. If the association 
fails to act favorably, teachers retain 


LOCAL-WISE 


It's a good idea... 


To inform the public of the com- 
munity services rendered by teachers 
during after-school hours. The 
Omaka Sunday World-Herald hon 
ored the Omaha Education Associa- 
tion with a full-page illustrated story 
of the many fine public services given 
by its members, writes Thresa Clark, 
pastpresident of OEA. OEA members 
give of their out-of-school time to 
libraries, churches, civic groups, youth 
groups, Red Cross, hospitals, commu- 
nity projects, professional organiza- 
tions, and college and _ university 
activities. s 


To promote the, building of a pro- 
fessional library for the use of the 
locals. The Wood River-Hartford 
[Ill.] Classroom Teachers Association 
has such a library, reports President 
Helen B. Adams. The association also 
has a special place in each of the 
school buildings in the system where 
material of interest to members may 
be displayed. 


To prepare a roster of teachers 
who are available as speakers before 
local groups. The Public-Relations 
Committee of the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur Hansen, prepared 
such a speakers bureau. The teachers 
may be called on to discuss profes- 
sional matters, hobbies, or 
topics. 


other 


To let other professional groups in 
the community know of the state and 
national affiliations of the local asso- 
ciation. When less than a year old, 
the Greensboro Unit of the NEA 
[NCTA] planned a special NEA pro- 
gram. The NEA president was the 
main speaker; materials on the NEA 
were distributed. Nearby school sys- 
tems, the local colleges, and members 
of Future Teachers of America were 
invited. The program was well at- 
tended and very informative, says 
Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, pastpresident 
of the Greensboro local association. 





the right to state their views thru 
proper channels within the school 
system. The effectiveness of a local 
association in dealing with admin- 
istrative officials or a board is in 
direct ratio to its strength and alert- 
ness, the quality of its leadership, 
and the extent to which it has been 
able to develop cooperative relation- 
ships with the school authorities. + 
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Promotion Policy 
Dilemma 





—STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN 
OR FOR SUBJECTS? 


Harold G. Shane 


MERICANS have faced a good 
A many problems in the past cen- 
tury or two. With a happy mixture 
of imagination and applied common- 
sense they have dulled—or removed— 
the horns of many a dilemna. 

In the field of education, as in 
every phase of American life, there 
have been problems and dilemmas 
aplenty. Invariably over the years, 
vision and the courage to experiment 
sanely and persistently have helped 
the teaching profession to create bet- 
ter educational policies and a better 
school environment for children and 
youth. 

At present, in our elementary 
schools, there is a long-standing need 
to act more constructively with re- 
gard to the problem of how best to 
help children progress thru the 
grades. Some applied commonsense 
and a goodsized dash of imagination 
are in order if we are to resolve the 
promotion-policy dilemma. 

It is ironic that the controversy 
over what constitutes sound promo- 
tion policies smoulders around the 
question of means rather than ends. 
There is practically no disagreement 
that as one of its ends a body of good 
promotion policies should insure 
that children leaving the elementary 
school are literate in a broad sense 


of the term; that they are intellectu- 


Dr. Shane is professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, and a wellknown educational au- 
thor. 
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ally alert, wellinformed, equipped 
with a good set of personal values, 
and emotionally wellbalanced. 

Disagreement occurs with regard 
to whether or not children should 
be held up to grade standards. Some 
maintain that if a child hasn’t mas- 
tered certain subjectmatter he must 
repeat a grade. Others argue that 
promotion systems based on arbitrary 
standards of achievement are incon- 
sistent with the fact that each child 
is unique and that all children in 
a class cannot, therefore, be expected 
to progress at a similar rate. 

Fortunately, creative imagination 
is at work in some of our schools, 
and educationally desirable values 
are being applied to promotion poli- 
cies in ways which promise to re- 
solve the question of what can be 
done to help insure the desired end 
product of welleducated, wellbal- 
anced elementary-school graduates. 
By such graduates we mean neither 
children who have lived in an in- 
tellectual vacuum “where it didn’t 
matter what they learned as long as 
they were happy,” nor children who 
have spent six years in grades which 
harmed personalities by unreason- 
able or premature pressure for 
academic achievement. 


Lasr year I had the privilege of 
studying several dozen good school 
systems. The paragraphs which fol- 
low present, in narrative form, what 
seems to be an intelligent policy of 





PETER ERIK WINKLER AND LEDERLE CHEVRON 


“continuous progress” in some of 
these elementary schools. The narra- 
tive describes no one school exactly, 
but is a composite of fresh ap- 
proaches to the promotion dilemma 
from several districts in which crea- 
tive leadership in educational think- 
ing is in action. Let us trace in this 
composite school what happens to a 
young lady named Sue. 

When she is four, Sue is admitted 
to kindergarten. Kindergarten isn’t 
a one-year experience; it is an ex- 
perience of indeterminate length. 
Perhaps Sue will spend two years in 
the junior (four-year-old) and senior 
(five-year-old) groups—most children 
in her school do. 

But if she is one of the youngest 
fours in the group and immature for 
her years, she may spend up to three 
years growing physically, maturing 
socially, and developing readiness 
for successful school living when she 
arrives in grade one. 

Bear in mind that the extra year 
does not mean that our Sue has 
“flunked kindergarten”! She has 
merely had one more year in which 
to become ready for successful achiev- 
ing. 

During the years in kindergarten 
(let’s assume there were but two) 
Sue’s teachers came to know her 
very well. Each teacher had a mixed 
group of fours and fives. However, 
most fours tended to be in the morn- 
ing group so that they could nap in 
the afternoon. 
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Toward the spring of her second 
year, Sue and her classmates were 
discussed carefully by the kinder- 
garten directors, the principal, and 
school psychologist. Professional 
judgment and various records sug- 
gested that Sue was ready to move 
into the ungraded primary years. 
The next decision was into whose 
group she would go for the next 
several years. 

Everything pertaining to educa- 
tion involves human _ personality. 
Which of the several ungraded pri- 
mary teachers would be the best for 
Sue to work with? Each was good, 
but each was different. 

Miss A was a whiz at stimulating 
children, but she _ overstimulated 
some. Miss B was quiet and relaxing 
—a first-rate person for the tense or 
immature child. Mrs. C was particu- 
larly gifted in the art of challenging 
the mature and academically in- 
clined child but sometimes a bit 
impatient with children who learned 
slowly. It seemedly likely that Sue 
could progress steadily if she went 
into Miss A’s group. 

As in kindergarten, there was no 
predetermined span of time Sue 
would work with Miss A. And if it 
seemed “right’”—educationally appro- 
priate, that is—she might spend part 
of the coming years with either Miss 
B or Mrs. C. Some children spent 
two years in the ungraded primary, 
others spent four. Like most, Sue 
spent three years therein: two years 
with Miss A and the last year with 
Mrs. C. 

Work was planned by the teachers 
and children, and the things they 
did together varied each year as 
did the membership of each class. 
Tom, who entered the ungraded 
primary a year before Sue did, never 
“repeated” work, but it took him an 
additional year to do what Sue did, 
and they moved along together into 
the ungraded intermediate years. 

During the intermediate period 
Sue worked with a new teacher, Miss 
D, who taught children who were 
nine, 10, and 11, plus a few who be- 
came 12 during the year. The group 
was similar to a combined fourth- 
fifth grade; but whether they were 
the younger or the older members of 
the group, the children did much of 
their work together. 

They shared in planning social- 
studies activities, wrote and _pro- 
duced assembly programs, and en- 
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joyed the same science projects. The 
more mature children read the more 
difficult books, and (in arithmetic, 
for example) they were likely to be 
using different materials, of course. 

Each child did as much as he 
could, as his experience and native 
endowment permitted. Most of them 
spent two years in the ungraded 
intermediate classroom. An _ occa- 
sional child moved ahead in one 











—— a 


In our concern for the education- 
al process we must have an honest 
interest in and respect for every 
individual at the stage at which 
he is and must direct our efforts 
toward helping him take the next 
step in his educational progress. 

—Helene W. Hartley in The 
Education Digest. 
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year; a few were with Miss D (or 
were transferred to Mrs. E, who had 
a similar age group) for a third year. 

At the end of eight years, two of 
which were spent in kindergarten, 
Sue finished the sixth grade. Tom 
went on to the junior high at the 
same time but had spent an extra 
year in the process. 

At times Sue had been “above 
grade” on standardized tests, once or 
twice a bit below. Her sometimes 
uneven but generally steady prog- 
ress was similar to that of many of 
the boys and girls who had entered 
school with her. Tom had _ been 
somewhat more leisurely in his prog- 
ress toward maturity, but he, too, had 
moved along continuously. 

There was no “flunking,” no re- 
peating of a particular grade. Both 
Sue and Tom moved on to new ex- 
periences as the beneficiaries of the 
best guidance and individualized 
teaching that a group of profes- 
sionally-minded, sincere teachers 
could devise. 

There may be those who will feel 
that Sue’s story is idealistic rubbish 
—if they read this far! But the idea 
of a smooth, continuous transition 
thru the elementary years is no flight 
of fancy. As circumstances permit, 
the concept of ungraded primary and 
intermediate levels—the concept of 
flexible grouping—might well be in- 
troduced into more schools. 


Some of the educationally sound 
principles which support a flexible 
interpretation of promotion identt- 
fied with continuous progress may 


serve to clarify why some of our edu- 
cationally interesting school districts 
are erasing rigid grade lines. These 
principles may be considered funda- 
mental to good promotion policies 
as many educational leaders are be- 
ginning to interpret them: 

[1] The decision as to whether a 
child is to progress at the same rate 
as his age mate should be made only 
after careful study of the child’s total 
development. One slow learner who 
is socially and physically immature 
may profit from being shifted to a 
younger group, while another with 
an equally indifferent record who is 
socially and physically mature may 
very much need to remain with his 
classmates. 

[2] Insofar as they can be detected, 
the causes of his difficulties rather 
than the mere fact that he is not far- 
ing well in academic work should be 
the basis for deciding his rate of 
progress. 

[3] The academic progress that a 
child makes in any one year is in- 
sufficient in itself for reaching a deci- 
sion as to whether he is to spend 
additional time in the elementary 
school. The trend of a child’s growth 
—intellectually, socially, physically, 
and emotionally—should be studied 
over a period of several years. 

[4] With due consideration for the 
total development of the child who 
falls within the broad range of 
“normal,” it is reasonable to expect 
that he will acquire a significant 
amount of information and_ basic 
skills in elementary school. If he does 
not progress at a rate which is 
deemed satisfactory in the staff's pro- 
fessional judgment, he may need to 
spend more than six years complet- 
ing the first six grades. 

[5] If it is necessary for a child to 
be transferred to a group of younger 
children, that is, to remain longer 
at the same level, great care needs to 
be exercised to insure that he is not 
merely reexposed to experiences 
which meant too little to him before. 


These five points are a reflection 
of the belief that sound promotions 
practices are closély allied to the 
school’s study of children. Appropri- 
ate policies are not arbitrary and re- 
lated to whether the child “comes 
up to grade.” They consist of apply- 
ing professional intelligence to the 
analysis of what is most likely to help 
the individual child. + 
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LL too often, today’s highschool 
students look upon homework 
assignments as just another obstacle 
between them and the nearest movie. 
Frequently, the movie wins, hands 
down, because so many students have 
a cavalier attitude about their home- 
work. 

If they bring a similar attitude to 
an assignment for the school news- 
paper, they are due for a rude awak- 
ening. In talking this way, I am re- 
ferring to a school newspaper that 
is really worth its salt, a paper that 
appears with crisp regularity and has 
something in it besides football 
scores, feeble jokes, and “Who was 
the certain somebody seen dating 
R. M.’s favorite blonde last week?” 


W orxine on a good paper, stu- 
dents quickly learn that here is some- 
thing that will not wait on their con- 
venience — that blank space is not 
tolerated in a paper, and that copy 
must appear on time. Under such 
circumstances, they usually develop 
a sense of res ponsibility. 

The faculty adviser can also de- 
velop in students another important 
type of responsibility—that of report- 
ing facts instead of rumor or bias. 
In order to publish a good news- 
sheet, students must have a working 
knowledge of modern communica- 
tion. This, of course, should include 
a study of propaganda. Students can 
be shown how changing, omitting, 
or adding a few words can make the 
difference between facts and distor- 
tion. 

The adviser, incidentally, must 
never forget that his job ranks with 
the most responsible in the school 
system. A principal can make a mis- 





Mr. Erhard is publications director and 
journalism and creative-writing teacher 
in Highland Highschool, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 
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MANY STUDENTS 


PROFIT FROM 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PUTTING 
OUT THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 


DEADLINES are serious business 


Tom Erhard 


statement in the privacy of his of- 
fice, and it may be soon forgotten. A 
similar misstatement appearing in 
the school paper has a way of living 
on indefinitely. 

To develop responsible habits in 
students, a school paper should ap- 
pear at least biweekly. Monthly pub- 
lication does little good. News is 
stale, student interest is tepid, and 
the staff can easily lose its zest. There 
are enough ways of financing a pa- 
per, even in the smallest schools, to 
make  twice-a-month publication 
practical. 


Ix avpition to developing student 
responsibility, there are many other 
ways in which the newspaper can be 
a top-notch educating force. 

First of all, it obviously provides 
valuable training in practical com- 


position. This is an era of shirt- 
sleeve English; the school paper 
helps develop a compact, readable 


style. It also demands correct spell- 
ing. 

In an age characterized more by 
speed than by accuracy, students can 
profit from the discipline of scholas- 
tic journalism. If the sponsor insists 
on accuracy in name spelling, story 
facts, dates, and other journalistic 
material, habits will be formed that 
will bring tears of pure joy to the 
eyes of future employers. On the 
other hand, if slipshod methods are 
the order of the day, the whole thing 
will be a waste of time. 


Tovay’s hue and cry is for practi- 
cal training. Nothing could be more 
practical than the task that students 
face of raising money to pay publica- 
tions expenses. Printing costs have 
risen too high for the average school 
to underwrite the typical four-page 
biweekly tabloid. 


A wide-awake paper will have com- 


mercial ads written and designed by 
the students themselves. Doing this 
requires a working knowledge of the 
businesses concerned. To insure a 
solvent paper, students must develop 
ingenuity, an understanding of what 
the score is on Main Street, and the 
ability to meet the public. 

Student journalists get valuable 
experience in the field of practical 
human relations. Staff members must 
learn to get along with each other 
and with the sponsor under circum. 
stances that are sometimes rather 
trying. They must also learn to deal 
with local businessmen and officials. 
This develops maturity and poise. 


Ix appition to benefiting students, 
the school paper can do a good deal 
in the field of public relations. When 
the average student is queried at 
home about school happenings, the 
reply is usually, “Oh, nothing. 
the same old stuff.” 
tures little but adolescent gossip, 
wisecracks, and antiquated sports 
data, parents may easily believe the 
“Oh, nothings” of children. 

An alert school paper should stress 
not only extracurriculum activities 
but what’s going on in the classroom 
as well. If this is done, parents begin 
to take notice. “By George, they are 
learning something!” Dad will say 
to Mom with pleased surprise as he 
scans the latest issue. 


Just 
If the paper fea- 


A coop school paper is not an 
easy thing to produce, nor is it a 
restful activity to sponsor. It requires 
training of both adviser and stu- 
dents, continual alertness, hard work, 
and a sound sense of values. 

If you are assigned to sponsor a 
school paper, see that it appears reg- 
ularly, insist on maintaining the 
highest standards, and make it pay 
its OWN way. + 
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Accreditation of 


Teacher Education 


O SOME people the present ef- 

forts of the organized teaching 
profession to gain a status equal to 
that of the other learned proles- 
sions seems to be a “bootstraps oper- 
ation.” While there is some truth in 
this idea, it ignores three powerful 
leverages. 

One is the partially successful 
efforts of the organized members of 
the profession to raise salary sched- 
ules for themselves and for the un- 
organized members as well. As a re- 
sult, the exodus of teachers from 
their classrooms has been slowed 
down, and a larger number of young 
men and women in the colleges and 
universities have, in the last four or 
five years, prepared themselves to 
take teaching positions. 

The second leverage in lifting the 
status of teaching has been the pro- 
fessional-standards movement, which 
has greatly increased the require- 
ments for certification of teachers. 
The trend toward the _ universal 
adoption by states of the minimum 
requirement of four years of prepara- 
tion for elementary teachers is un- 
mistakable. Five states are already re- 
quiring five years of college prepara- 
tion for teaching general subjects in 
the secondary school. The time is 
not far off when most states will be 
requiring five years of preparation 
for both elementary- and secondary- 
school teaching for standard certifi- 
cation. 

Progress in the raising of standards 
for certification of administrative 
and supervisory personnel has been 
as marked as that for teachers. 

Rapid improvement of standards 





Mr. Wardner, who teaches highschool 
English in Garden City, New York, is 
a member of the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 
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has been the result of cooperative 
efforts of the national and state pro- 
fessional associations, the state legal 
authorities (chief state school of- 
ficers and state certification officers) , 
and personnel of the colleges and 
universities engaged in teacher edu- 
cation. Involved, too, in most of 
these efforts have been _ school- 
boards, organized on state and na- 
tional levels, and organizations of 
citizens, parents, and teachers. 

In fact, it might be said that the 
leverage of higher certification stand- 


Bad is the day for every man when 
he becomes absolutely satisfied 
with the life he is leading, with 
the thoughts that he is thinking, 
with the deeds he is doing; when 
there is not forever beating at the 
doors of his soul some great desire 
to do something larger which he 
knows he was meant and intended 
to do. 
—Phillips Brooks 


EES 


ards is actually the leverage of public 
opinion aroused by informed pro- 
fessional groups. 

The third leverage—or to change 
the metaphor, the keystone to the 
arch of a true profession—is the ac- 
creditation process. With the forma- 
tion of the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the bootstrap operation has come to 
an end. In its place there has begun 
the building of the arch. This arch 
supports the educational gateway 
thru which the children pass to the 
more abundant life which American 
parents desire for them. 


W uar are some of the practical 
advantages which accreditation of 
teacher education on a national scale 


Philip Wardner 


WHAT WILL IT MEAN TO YOU? 


will bring to the whole profession? 

First of all, it will help to make 
teaching more truly a_ profession. 
The length of time which the other 
major professions devote to the prep- 
aration of their practitioners indi- 
cates that at least one of the char- 
acteristics of a profession is an ex- 
tended preservice period. Society will 
not tolerate the trial-and-error meth- 
od when it is having its appendix 
removed, nor will it tolerate that 
method in the building of its bridges, 
its churches, its offices, or its homes 
and schools. 

Then, there is the relief that will 
come to every teacher in every class- 
room. The stake of the teacher in 
the accreditation process is high. 
This is not always clear to everyone 
who teaches or who serves the school 
in an administrative capacity, but to 
any teacher who has had the experi- 
ence of “taking up the slack” because 
slack has occurred in a lower grade, 
or elsewhere in the department or 
school in which he works, the proc- 
esses of accreditation promise relict. 

Whether slack has occurred be- 
cause some teachers do not know 
enough about their subjects or be- 
cause they do not know enough 
about how to teach them, accredi- 
tation of teacher-education programs 
will help. One of the criteria for 
accreditation is adequate instruction 
on the nature of youngsters and the 
learning process. Still another is 
adequate development of profession- 
al attitudes in the teacher candidate. 

Another advantage will be the de- 
velopment of specialized schools. Just 
as in engineering and other profes- 
sions certain schools become known 
for graduate programs of a special 
nature, so, in time, will some teacher- 
education programs, evenly  dis- 
tributed geographically, become 
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known for specialization. This will 
come as a result of the development 
and refinement of the accreditation 
processes on a national scale. 

Still another advantage in accredi- 
tation arises from the increase in the 
number and quality of the relation- 
ships with the public schools main- 
tained by fully accredited institu- 
tions. Not only will these relation- 
ships become more intimate and 
more continuous, but fuller use of 
community resources will come as 
a result. 

We have seen, then, that in the 
preparation of teachers, breadth 
(general and professional education) 
and depth (experiences designed to 
develop individual insights into the 
understanding of children) are as- 
sured by the accreditation of teacher- 
education programs on the four- and 
five-year levels. In addition, accredi- 
tation will influence and strengthen 
inservice programs. 

This is the more certain because of 
the evident fact that the profession 
itself has recently been demanding, 
and getting, more practical and use- 
ful service from teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions in off-campus offerings. It 
has become common practice for the 
better teacher-education institutions 
to grant college credit for inservice 
programs in which their representa- 
tives act rather as resource persons 
and experts than as professors and 
pedagogs. The groups frequently de- 
velop courses of study around practi- 
cal school problems that are current- 
ly perplexing them. 

Not only will accreditation exert 
a profound influence upon the de- 
velopment of teacher-education cur- 
riculums on and off campus, on the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels, but it will also serve to bring 
order to the muddled state of certifi- 
cation procedures, which have grown 
up as a result of society’s efforts to 
safeguard itself from educational 
quackery. 

The steep rise in the standards of 
certification has resulted in such com- 
plexity of certification that it is said 
that in the various states there are 
now about 1000 different types of 
certificates. This, in itself, might not 
necessarily be a bad thing; however, 
it makes the supply of teachers less 
fluid and less mobile than it ought 
to be. In a time of acute teacher 
shortage in some areas and in some 
fields, such barriers to the free flow 
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of qualified teachers across state 
boundaries is undesirable. 

The acute shortage of teachers has 
led to a number of expedients— 
hastily contrived conversion pro- 
grams, “‘retreading’’ processes, and 
the issuance of emergency certificates. 
The net result of this has been to 
strengthen rather than diminish the 
popular idea that anyone can teach. 


Tue teaching profession has not as 
yet developed procedures by which a 
qualified teacher can be certain of 
licensure in all states. Therefore, the 
Miami Beach conference in June un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards was pri- 
marily concerned with ways of devel- 
oping a generally recognized and 
well understood licensure policy. 
During that conference it became 
clear that the accreditation § of 
teacher-education programs is the 
key to the professionalization of 
teaching. 

The profession cannot hope to 
stabilize itself or to gain status with 
other learned professions or to 
greatly improve teacher welfare as 









long as unqualified and _ partially 
prepared candidates are admitted to 
practice on an equal basis with those 
who have spent time, money, and 
energy on becoming competent. 

It is said that bad money drives 
out good money. It is possible that 
illprepared or unprofessional teach- 
ers will drive out the good ones. So- 
ciety cannot allow this and will move 
into the situation if the profession 
does not do so. 

About one-fourth of the 1200 or 
more institutions preparing teachers 
have received the services of a pro- 
fessional accrediting agency for 
teacher education. About one-half of 
the teachers now entering the pro- 
fession have come from 
credited institutions. 


these ac- 


For the first time, the profession is 
provided with a means to exert a 
powerful influence on programs of 
teacher preparation, both preservice 
and inservice. It is an opportunity 
and a duty for teachers to understand 
the function of evaluation and im- 
provement in the accreditation of 


teacher education and to inform 


their communities of its crucial im- 
portance. + 





SKIPPY AND THE THREE Rs 


T ne Three Rs of the schoolroom are 
more than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. They are tools to help chil- 


dren understand, work, and play. 
Skippy and the 


Three Rs, the 


newest NEA motion picture, shows in 
accurate detail how children learn the 
Three Rs. It shows, too, that teachers 
today have a plan of 
based on scientific 
skills. 

The 29-minute public - relations 
film, third in a series of five, was pro- 
duced by the NEA in cooperation 
with the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, which previously made and 
distributed Secure the Blessings and 
What Greater Gift. 

Color prints of the 16mm sound 
film can be purchased from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions for $170 each. Black and white 
prints cost $75 each. 

Prints of Skippy and the Three Rs 
may be borrowed from your state 
association or the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. Contact 
either office for the names and ad- 
dresses of the nearest film libraries. 


instruction 
knowledge and 
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| WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
Social Security for Teachers? 


HE present statement summarizes 

the social-security situation as it 
appears in the late summer of 1953. 
Since the last article on social se- 
curity appeared in THE JOURNAL last 
October, behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions have taken place at the federal 
level without any legislative action. 
But in four states—Delaware, Iowa, 
Oregon, and Wyoming—social-secu- 
rity coverage has been extended to 
teachers by the indirect method of 
repealing retirement laws. 


At the Federal Level 

The NEA National Council on 
Teacher Retirement belongs to the 
Joint Committee of Public Em- 
ployes’ Organizations, which is a 
small group of representatives from 
five national organizations of public 
employes, school and nonschool. 
This Joint Committee is referred to 
in this article as the JCPEO in order 
to avoid confusion with Congres- 
sional and other committees. 

The JCPEO held a meeting on 
October 27 and 28, 1952, to discuss 
possible amendments to the Social 
Security Act with respect to coverage 
of public employes who are members 
of state and local retirement systems. 
Twelve national organizations of 
public employes and eight national 
organizations of policy-making pub- 
lic officials were represented in this 
meeting held at NEA headquarters. 

Many points of disagreement be- 
tween employes and officials were 
disclosed. In brief, the employes fav- 
ored an amendment to Section 218 
(d) of the Social Security Act (which 
now excludes from social-security 
coverage public employes in_ posi- 
tions covered by a state or local re- 
tirement system) provided _ the 
amendment spelled out the condi- 
tions under which the states could 
become eligible for extending social 
security to these employes. The pub- 
lic officials were of the opinion that 
the federal law should be amended 
with little or no restraint upon state 
and local governing bodies. 

The result of this meeting was the 
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realization of difficulties in reaching 
any compromise position between 
employes and officials. However, the 
employes agreed among themselves 
to endorse a proposed amendment 
which has not been introduced into 
Congress but has been presented for 
consideration by selected members of 
Congress and by various administra- 
tive staffs in the federal government. 

The new Congress convened in 
January 1953. Almost immediately 
a number of bills were introduced to 
extend social security to public em- 
ployes. All social-security bills intro- 
duced in the House are referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
This committee created a subcom- 
mittee on social security, headed by 
Congressman Curtis of Nebraska. 
The subcommittee undertook a com- 
plete study of the entire social-se- 
curity program and expects to make 
its recommendations for changes by 
December 31, 1953. 

Copies of the JCPEO’s proposal 
for amending Section 218(d) were 
sent to members of this subcommit- 
tee, and thru personal conferences 


Facts that are not frankly faced 
have a habit of stabbing you in 
the back. 

—Sir Harold Bowden 





the subcommittee’s technical staff has 
been urged to take a favorable atti- 
tude toward this proposal. The sub- 
committee has promised the JCPEO 
an opportunity to appear officially 
in a closed session sometime this fall 
—and if that conference bears fruit, 
the bill to be sponsored by the Ways 
and Means Committee early in 1954 
may contain at least some of the safe- 
guards to present retirement systems 
which public employes consider es- 
sential. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Hobby, 
Secretary of the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(which includes the Social Security 
Administration) appointed a group 
of nongovernment people to study 


and to recommend possible social- 
security amendments. This group 
has been known as the “Hobby 
Lobby.” A copy of the JCPEO’s pro- 
posal was sent to the Hobby Lobby, 
but it was impossible to appear be- 
fore the Lobby or its staff because its 
deliberations were closed and held 
confidential. The Lobby completed 
its work by the end of May and re- 
ported its recommendations on Au- 
gust 1. These recommendations were 
embodied in a bill which is known as 
the Administration’s social-security 
bill [HR6812}. 

The Lobby did not recommend a 
referendum vote of the membership 
of public-employe retirement sys- 
tems as a condition precedent to so- 
cial-security coverage, nor any other 
safeguards. The JCPEO, as a group, 
and each organizational member in- 
dividually, registered a protest to 
Mrs. Hobby on the ground that no 
opportunity was permitted for pub- 
lic employes to present their views 
officially before the members of the 
Lobby. Also objections were raised 
with Mrs. Hobby and with the Ways 
and Means Committee on the pro- 
visions in the Administration’s bill 
with respect to coverage of public 
employes. Since hearings are not ex- 
pected until 1954, no other steps 
could be taken at this time in oppo- 
sition to these provisions. 

Early in July a group of more than 
20. Democrats introduced a_ social- 
security bill that could be called 
recommendations of the minority 
party. Each of these Democrats re- 
ceived from the JCPEO notice that 
their proposal did not safeguard 
present retirement benefits and 
would be opposed by public em- 
ployes. 

Thruout the spring and summer, 
conferences with individual members 
of Congress and with the technical 
staffs in these various groups have 
been held to explain the necessity for 
safeguards such as are included in 
the JCPEO’s proposal. No Congress- 
man has endorsed the JCPEO pro- 
posal, and, as has been reported 
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above, none of the bills now before 
Congress contains adequate  safe- 
guards. Therefore, the way ahead 
presents some real hazards. 


Action at State Level 


In 1951 Virginia repealed its state 
retirement system, covered its public 
employes by social security, and 
adopted a supplemental state retire- 
ment system. This procedural pat- 
tern has become known as the “Vir- 
ginia Plan.” Mississippi followed suit 
in 1952. During 1953, Delaware, 
Iowa, Oregon, and Wyoming did 
likewise, as indicated above. 

Alabama and Arizona amended 
their state teachers-retirement law in 
1953 so that if and when Section 
218 (d) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to permit coverage of pub- 
lic employes who are members of a 
retirement system, the machinery is 
set in these two states for immediate 
action without waiting for the next 
state legislative session. Several other 
states have indicated a desire to fol- 
low the socalled Virginia Plan. In 
one or two states the retirement sys- 
tem has been on the verge of repeal— 
and repeal may have become a reality 
in the interim between the prepara- 
tion and receipt of this JOURNAL. 

The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement believes that, where so- 
cial-security coverage is sought, the 
teachers would be more certain of 
obtaining favorable state legislation 
if the movement for social-security 
coverage is retarded until the federal 
law is amended along the lines of the 
JCPEO proposal. If this proposal is 
made federal law in 1954, the states 
could adopt necessary legislation in 
1955. 

The council also retains its opin- 
ion that a good state or local retire- 
ment system is more desirable than 
social-security coverage even with a 
supplemental retirement system. 
Hpwever, the handwriting on the 
wall seems to be that social security 
for public employes will become 
fairly widespread in the next decade, 
because if the federal law is not 
amended to permit dual coverage 
by direct means, some states will take 
the indirect route of the Virginia 
Plan. Realizing this, the NEA Re- 
search Division is preparing a state- 
ment of principles to be observed in 
planning a coordinated system of 
dual coverage. 

—NEA Research Division, 
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The Yellow Blouse 


ELIZABETH STANFIELD 


ES day as I drove to school I 
saw her walking along the high- 
way clad in a faded blue jacket. 
There was nothing in her manner to 
suggest the frivolity of the typical 16- 
year-old. She paid not the slightest 
attention to any car that passed and 
with her eyes focused on the ground 
and her mouth grimly set, she pro- 
ceeded toward the school. 

At first I did not recognize her, for 
the blur of new faces and new names 
at the opening of school left me con- 
fused. But before long I realized that 
she was the quiet, wistful-eyed girl 
who sat in the far corner of one of 
my English classes. 

Lillian was in her place every day 
—seemingly remote but always aware 
of everything that was happening. 

I was curious about her walking, 
for our schools provided excellent 
bus service. One day, I said casually 
to the director of transportation, 
“T’'ve been wondering why this young 
Gunston girl doesn’t get to ride the 
bus to school. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Gunston?” he said. “You know, 
that’s kind of a funny thing. She saw 
the bus driver a few days before 
school started and told him not to 
stop for her. We just supposed she 
had a ride.” 

“Where does she live?” I asked. 

He named the place; I knew the 
house he meant. And that afternoon 
I drove more slowly as I passed it. 

In our region of neat white farm- 
houses, this weather-beaten shelter 
stood out like a sore thumb. The 
whole thing was brown —the un- 
painted walls, the ground denuded 
by running children, the old car seat 
placed on the front porch. A chok- 
ing lump came into my throat as I 
realized why the girl wanted her 
identity kept separate from _ her 
home. 

That evening I couldn’t get Lil- 
lian off my mind. I wished I could 
do something, but I felt helpless. I 
knew her pride was a very real thing, 
but unless something was done, it 


Miss Stanfield is a teacher in Taylorville 
Highschool, Taylorville, Illinois. 


would be engulfed by the creeping 
brown despair that had claimed the 
house. 

Finally, on an impulse, I took 
from a hanger a yellow organdy 
blouse—a frilly, beautiful extrava- 
gance that I had worn only once or 
twice on special occasions. I packed 
it carefully in a box between layers 
of crisp, white tissue paper and 
mailed it to her with no return ad 
dress. 

Lillian always remained aloof from 
the other students. So on the night 
of the spring dance, I was surprised 
to see her arrive with one of her 
classmates, who bought two tickets 
from me in his most grownup man- 
ner. They held an almost wordless 
conversation and turned to the coat 
checkroom. I caught my breath as 
she removed her shabby blue coat. 
Wearing a sheer yellow blouse, she 
seemed as regal as the flower whose 
name she bore. 

Some weeks later, I asked my stu- 
dents to write themes on the subject, 
“The Object I Treasure Most,” a 
rather uninspiring topic, I decided, 
as I waded thru soggy tributes to 
five-year diaries, charm bracelets, and 
scooter bikes. 

Finally one theme proved differ- 
ent. It paid tribute to a _ present 
which had given the writer courage 
when situations seemed hopeless. 
Then I stared at the last paragraph: 

“This present was given to me by 
a friend. When it arrived, it seemed 
to say, “Things are hard now, but 
some day you will go to lovely places 
and you will need me.’ So I treasure 
it and keep striving to make myself 
the kind of person who deserves to 
wear such a lovely yellow blouse.” 

I wrote no comment on her theme, 
for I was too moved to write unemo- 
tionally. As she was leaving class next 
day I said to her, “I liked your 
theme, Lillian. It was well written, 
and you sounded most sincere.” 

Quietly she replied, “I was sincere. 
The yellow blouse is the loveliest 
blouse in the world. I thought so the 
very first time I saw it—that Easter 
Sunday, when you wore it to church.” 
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CONCERN of the 


profession—and 
particularly of physical educators— 
over the current glorification of vic- 


tory in athletics is evidenced by the 
increasing number of unsolicited 
manuscripts on this subject sent to 
THe jJournat. The three articles 
featured in this symposium—from 
‘Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Michi- 
gan—were among the group which ar- 
rived within a four-week period. 

Mr. DeWitt, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
speaks as a college associate professor 
of physical education; Mr. Zaleski, 
who is now working on his Ed. D. at 
the University of Florida, as a veteran 
coach. “Michael Martin” is the pseu- 


ti ? 
od ‘ 


donym for a_ highschool sociology 
teacher in the Midwest who voices for 
his son the dissatisfactions the boy 
and his friends have expressed. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is preparing for 1954 publication 
a statement identifying values of 
athletics for all American youth and 
suggesting guiding principles for 
school athletic programs. Later, THE 
JourNAL will carry an article based on 
this important volume. 

Meanwhile, we will welcome for 
the “Our Readers Write” column 
brief comments—100 words or less— 
in agreement or disagreement with 
the viewpoints expressed by the three 
authors of this symposium. 





R. T. De Witt 

URING the last 25 years there has 
D been gradual but definite shift 
of emphasis in interschool sports 
from the educational value they can 
be to the boy, to the glorification of 
victory. In many communities today, 
the public, the highschool, and the 
coaches are so concerned with win- 
ning that little consideration is given 
to other factors. When a coach comes 
up for reappointment, he is usually 
judged on the basis of the games he’s 
won or lost, not on what he may be 
doing to mold the boys in his charge 

into worthwhile citizens. 
I would not deny the exhilaration 
of victory in athletic contests. I 
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would not deny that an interschool 
sports program is a unifying force in 
the community and deserves a right- 
ful place. I merely believe that the 
primary emphasis should be on the 
boy and not on victory. 


Sports activities once provided 
many opportunities for the partici- 
pants to make decisions and exercise 
judgment. However, the three ma- 
jor sports have been undergoing 
changes designed to take away from 
the boys opportunities to think for 
themselves. Baseball provides a few, 
basketball the most. But even in 
these sports, many decisions are now 
made in advance by the coaches. 

Football could provide the great- 


ke 3 TO WIN!” 


IS 

OVEREMPHASIS 

ON 

VICTORY 
DAMAGING 

OUR 
INTER-HIGHSCHOOL 
ATHLETIC 
PROGRAMS? 


est number of opportunities for indi- 
vidual judgment and decision mak- 
ing, yet the rule-makers have steadily 
made changes which allow coaches 
to think for the boys. 

The reasonably free substitution 
rule has been the biggest door pro- 
vided for the coach to come in and 
do the thinking that should be done 
by the boys if sports are to be con- 
sidered an educational medium. | 
can name a half-dozen highschool 
coaches in my personal observation 
who send in a substitute on every 
offensive play, telling the quarter- 
back what to call next. 


Ture are more opportunities in 
sports to teach fair play and honesty 
than in any other part of the educa- 
tional system. Observation indicates 
that we are increasingly tending to 
teach the opposite. Why? Because 
the members of the total community 
have developed a “win” complex. 
They increasingly judge the effective- 
ness of a school, team, or coach in 
terms of the number of victories. 
Community booster or athletic clubs 
have been known'to exert so much 
pressure that not only the coach but 
also the superintendent has been 
fired because of a poor showing dur- 
ing a season. 

With this sort of threat hanging 
over his head, the coach is often put 
in the position of either losing his 
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job or resorting to tricks which he 
may rationalize as honest, altho the 
truth of the matter is that any one 
of them is basically as dishonest as 
highway robbery. 

What are some of these dishon- 
esties? One is teaching the illegal use 
of elbows, which is a hard infraction 
to judge, or clamping an arm around 
an opponent's leg in a block. 

Another infraction often resorted 
to is coaching from the sidelines. 
This rule breach is as much a mis- 
demeanor as holding or piling on. 
Unfortunately, some officials have 
deaf ears to much coaching from the 
sideline because enforcement of a 
penalty for such activity will jeopar- 
dize their chances of working other 
games for coaches who do this. 

There are other examples of this 
sort of thing, but these will suffice 
to show what I mean. 


L er’s look at another aspect of 
this situation. Podunk, shall we 
say, is playing the last game of the 
season with the traditional rivai. 
Late in the fourth quarter the oppo- 
nent has a 3 to 0 edge on the home 
team. On a spectacular 50-yard run, 
the Podunk star steps momentarily 
out of bounds on the 10-yard line, 
then goes on to cross the goal line. 
The score becomes 6 to 3 because the 
officials failed to see the boy go out 
of bounds. 

The boy and the coach know that 
legally and morally he has not made 
the touchdown. What will they do? 
You know, in 99 cases out of 100. 

Here is a dynamic teaching situ- 
ation thru which the coach could 
have driven home to his boys and the 
community with considerable im- 
pact a lesson in honesty, good sports- 
manship, character, and high moral 
standards. Because of his concern 
for his job, he would probably have 
remained quiet about it. It’s par- 
ticularly hard to remember that 
“Honesty is the best policy” when 
you fear that being honest may get 
you fired. 


Ix ovr modern school program we 
are providing multiple opportunities 
for experiences in social living. In 
a democracy it is essential somewhere 
in the educational scheme for young 
people to learn how to work together 
and get along with each other hap- 
pily and successfully. 

Some may say that it is not neces- 
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sary for athletics to include such ex- 
periences. I happen to believe that 
democratic group-living experiences 
are so important that we should 
utilize every opportunity to provide 
them. 

In sports there are myriad oppor- 
tunities for boys to see and compre- 
hend the importance of working to- 
gether for a common good. However, 
too often they are allowed little ini- 
tiative. Each boy is told by the 
coach what to do and when to do it, 
and gets a severe dressing down if he 
fails to follow directions. 


Whrere does all this lead? There 
are several alternatives, but in my 
opinion if athletics continue to fail 
to realize the aims of education, the 
schools are not justified in continu- 
ing them, and they should be 
abolished. Naturally, I would not 
like to see this happen, nor do I 
think such a drastic solution is neces- 
sary. 

I believe the solution is to bring 
athletics back to education. We need 
to start and continue, long and furi- 
ously, a campaign to convince the 
public, the coaches, and school ad- 
ministrators that athletics can play 
a really constructive part in the total 
educational scheme. 

The one key point that must be 
hammered home time and again is 
that athletics are for the develop- 
ment of “winning boys” in the total 
scheme of society and not for the sole 
purpose of winning games and en- 


tertaining the public. + 


Joseph F. Zaleski 


FTER coaching highschool ath- 
letics for 17 years I have re- 
gretfully come to the conclusion that 
it is futile to try to do anything but 
win while serving as a coach. Those 
who feel the educational value of 
sports is more important than victory 
seem out of step with the times. 

Several consecutive defeats turn a 
“successful” coach into a “bum” in 
the opinion of his critics—his critics 
being any spectators, regardless of ex- 
perience, age, or training, who wish 
to express themselves. 

Taut nerves and sleepless nights 
are an accepted commonplace in the 
life of a coach, but insults and ugly 
personal remarks directed at him and 
his family are more than he should 
be expected to take. 


“Forget it,” I am told. But my 
family and I must live in the com- 
munity where our social status dur- 
ing a poor season is not worthy ol 
mention. The welfare of my family 
is my life! How can I forget? 


I woutp be hesitant in offering 
criticism to a bricklayer, carpenter, 
or mechanic. They are experts, 
trained in their specialties. When, of 
necessity, they use faulty materials, 
their work shows evidence of these 
handicaps, and I am not surprised 
when they will not guarantee a com- 
pletely satisfactory performance. 

A coach is also a trained expert 
working with materials of varying 
degrees of excellence. Most of his 
critics, however, demand that he win 
every game, regardless of what he is 
given to work with. 

To give these insatiable critics the 
wins they demand, I must not press 
for the obsolete thing called char- 
acter. Not yet has one of this group 
of critics recognized or given credit 
for good teamwork and effort put 
forth by my boys in a game they lost. 
Certainly they did not lose on pur- 
pose. They expend as much energy 
as the winners, often more. I have 
had winners coast to a win. I have 
never had losers coast to a loss. 


Ie isrramurAL competition should 
replace interscholastic competition, 
a far greater number of pupils would 
be benefited for the same expendi- 
ture of money, time, and talent. 

Furthermore, in a setup like that, 
a coach could be a teacher first and 
perform his coaching duties in 
proper perspective. All too often 
today, a man is hired first as a coach, 
and is then fitted into the teaching 
staff at random, with little thought 
given to his ability to teach particu- 
lar courses of study. 

With interscholastic sports elim- 
inated, highschool games could be 
scheduled during or immediately 
after school hours. A coach’s duties 
could be integrated into the regular 
school workday, with his schedule 
adjusted according to the hours re- 
quired to perform them. His salary 
would be the same as that of other 
qualified teachers. 

By having a salary and workday 
comparable to those of the rest of the 
faculty, he would be relieved of the 
animosity so often caused by his addi- 
tional stipend for coaching. He 
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would also be relieved of the heavy 
strain of carrying on two jobs at 
once and of the pressure for wins 
from the schoolboard’s setting his 
extra income. 

I feel there is considerable merit 
also in approaching spectator atti- 
tude thru studentbody education. 
Students’ enlightened behavior could 
be an example to adult spectators. 


I pon’t believe the situation is 
likely to change in the near future, 
but I would be derelict if I didn’t 
speak up and express my feelings. I 
personally have no ax to grind, be- 
cause this past year I made my exit 
from highschool coaching. I did so 
because I was not willing to pay the 
current price. + 


Michael Martin 


HEN I was in junior highschool 

I used to go over to senior 

high just to look at the trophy cases. 

Regional Champions-1947. State 

Champions-1945. Big and shiny, the 

trophies stood like beacons beckon- 

ing me to an imaginary hall of ath- 
letic fame. 

I used to dream of myself on the 
team, making long trips to distant 
towns, being feted at the Rotary Club 
banquet at the end of the season. I 
idolized the coaches, linking them 
with coaches I had read about in the 
boys’ magazines. 

Yes, in those days athletics looked 
like a lot of fun. 


Awp then I went to highschool. 
I’ve made the team three consecutive 
years now, and brother, how my ideas 
have changed! From the inside, I’ve 
discovered, the fun angle is pretty 
much a 10-degree angle. 

And just one thing is spoiling the 
set-up—the philosophy of “We have 
to win.” ! 

Make no mistake about it, even in 
highschool, competitive athletics are 
not played for fun or for any worth- 
while educational purpose that I 
have been able to discover. ‘Teams, 
especially basketball and football, 
are coached with just one purpose in 
mind, to put on a good show for a 
paying crowd. And the synonym for 
“a good show” apparently is “a win- 
ning show.” 

In any game one side has to lose. 
So what happens to the losers? The 
members of that team feel so low they 
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could crawl under a mouse’s instep. 
The coach, after agonizing all thru 
the game, has a sick feeling in his 
stomach, and ulcers are on the way. 
The people in the bleachers, condi- 
tioned by the psychology of winning, 
also feel unhappy about losses. 


MAaxy coaches are given the idea 
that their jobs depend on produc- 
ing winning teams. This nagging 
thought makes them a far cry from 
the kind of coaches featured in those 
boys’ magazines. I have no doubt 
that most of them are nice people, 
especially when they are not coach- 
ing. But faced with the specter of 
defeat, they sometimes say or do 
things they would not say or do 
otherwise. During practice sessions, 
between halves, and at postmortems 
after losing a game, scathing criticism 
is the order of the day. 

In sociology I learned that people 
tend to respond to the opinions other 
people have of them. To be con- 
stantly told that you’re no good final- 
ly sinks in, and you begin to measure 
down to expectations. There’s some 
carry-over of that feeling of inferi- 
ority to things besides athletics, too. 

Goaded by the frantic urge to win, 
coaches beat their brains out trying 
to find a winning combination of 
players. Once their mind is set in 
this matter, they tend to use the same 
few players almost exclusively thru- 
out the season, especially if they have 
a winning streak at the beginning. 

Where does that leave a lot of the 
boys? On the bench. 

Don’t laugh. It isn’t funny. 


$irrinc on the bench is one of the 
most frustrating experiences a player 
can have. To sit there game after 
game, expecting to play because you 
honestly believe you are a_ pretty 
good player, and not being given a 
fair chance to prove it, is not con- 
ducive to the development of youth. 

Often there is little difference in 
playing ability of starters and first- 
string subs. Yet by playing first every 
time, starters develop a psychological 
advantage and appear better. 

Furthermore, you see others put in 
time after time. The end of each 
game comes, and you didn’t get in 
for 40 seconds even when the team 
had a substantial lead. No explana- 
tion from the coach. No word of en- 
couragement. Finally you, and a lot 
of others, give up hoping. 


Or if at last you are put in for a 
few minutes—not even enough to get 
warmed up—you make a mediocre 
showing and get more of the treat- 
ment which made you make that 
showing. 


Axv practice sessions! In an effort 
to build up winning teams the coach 
demands practice sessions that last 
from two to two and a half hours 
every afternoon after school, week 
after week, month after month—as 
well as before school starts in the fall 
and during other vacations. 

Not only are practice sessions long, 
they are hard and monotonous. They 
are mostly a matter of boring drill 
and working on plays which often 
are not used because of entirely dif- 
ferent game situations. 

Of course, a lot of this practice 
wouldn’t be necessary if there weren’t 
the urgent need to beat somebody. 
Naturally, some effort is needed to 
get to be good enough to enjoy play- 
ing, but it isn’t necessary for high- 
school athletes to attain semiprofes- 
sional ability in order for the game 
to be fun and good exercise. 

The other day I asked a former 
athlete of our school if he thought 
the time he had spent on athletics in 
highschool had been worth it; he 
said, “No.” Just like that. No ifs, 
ands, or buts. And I’m sure he re- 
flects the opinion of the average 
player, who spends most of his time 
sitting on the bench. 

The way things are set up now, I 
doubt if competitive athletics in 
highschool give enough satisfaction 
to enough players to justify the time 
and expense spent on them. 


Pp ue to suggest an extension of 


* intramural athletics to include prac- 


tically every student in school. Such 
a program might replace inter-high- 
school competition. 

Yet in spite of everything I’ve said, 
interschool athletics could be educa- 
tional and fun if the need to win 
were soft-pedalled; coaches were 
more pleasant, patient, and under- 
standing; more players got in the 
game; and less time were spent on 
practice sessions. 

Probably the last three would work 
themselves out if the first one could 
be accomplished. 

Sure—athletics could be education- 
al and fun. Why don’t we make 
them so? + 
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Essentials of 
Freedom To 
and 


Freedom To 


HE National Council for the So- 

cial Studies again affirms its de- 
votion to the fundamental principles 
of American democracy. As teachers 
and as loyal Americans, we shall con- 
tinue, both within and without the 
classroom, to oppose totalitarianism 
whether it takes the form of com- 
munism, facism, attack on religious 
or ethnic minorities, or attack upon 
freedom of the mind. When democ- 
racy is endangered, we believe there 
is only one side on which we can 
take our stand—the side of freedom. 

Democracy is a way of life that 
prizes alternatives. Alternatives mean 
that people must make choices. Wis- 
dom with which to make choices can 
come only if there are freedoms of 
speech, of press, of assembly, and of 
teaching. They protect the people 
in their right to hear, to read, to dis- 
cuss, and to reach judgments accord- 
ing to individual conscience. With- 
out the possession and the exercise 
of these rights, selfgovernment is 
impossible. 

In defending freedom to learn and 
freedom to teach we are defending 
the democratic process itself. The 
following statement shows how the 
right of the student to learn implies 
a corresponding right of the teacher 
to teach, and how this in turn places 
correlative responsibilities upon the 
teacher. The National Council for 
the Social Studies accepts this state- 
ment of the essentials of freedom to 
learn and freedom to teach. 


I. Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of students to study and discuss 
significant moral, scientific, social, 
economic, and political issues. Re- 
spect for the individual is first of all 
respect for his mind and conscience. 
He should have the opportunity to 
pursue questions that seem impor- 
tant to him and to his fellow-stu- 
dents. This opportunity is also es- 
sential in preparing for the duties of 
citizenship. By studying and discuss- 
ing issues, young persons develop an 
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Learn 


——_— a a a ee oe oe 


Teach 


interest in the problems of the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and the 
world. They also learn the skills 
needed by citizens in solving the 
problems that confront them. These 
skills, which require a long process 
of growth and development, include 
the ability to analyze a problem, to 
gather and organize facts, to dis- 
criminate between facts and opinion, 
to evaluate sources of information, to 
discuss a controversial question with 
persons who have opposing points 
of view, and to draw intelligent con- 
clusions. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to direct the at- 
tention of students to significant cur- 
rent questions and to promote the 
exchange of ideas upon them. 

Correlative responsibilities: To se- 
lect issues that take into account the 
needs of students, their maturity, and 
the purposes of the school. 


il. Freedom to learn implies: The 
right of the student to have access to 
a variety of publications and mate- 
rials that relate to issues studied in 
class. The student should have ma- 
terials expressing differing points of 
view so that he may become ac- 
quainted with all sides of the ques- 
tion. He has a right to textbooks 
which are scholarly and_ well-bal- 
anced, in which the intellectual in- 
tegrity of authors and editors has not 
been sacrificed to please special-inter- 
est groups seeking to impose their 
ideas upon the schools. The student 
has a right to an abundance of sup- 
plementary materials, including mag- 
azines, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual aids. To bar from the 
school sincere and honest views is 
contrary to the democratic process by 
which we seek an accommodation of 
all groups in the community. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to select teach- 
ing materials suited to the maturity 
levels of the pupils and which are 
conducive to deeper understanding 


A statement by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 
an NEA department 


and more critical thinking concern- 
ing the questions being explored. 
Correlative responsibilities: To 
help students obtain an adequate 
quantity and variety of materials rep- 
resenting all sides of a question. To 
help students evaluate printed and 
audio-visual materials. If any mate- 
rial is of a partisan nature, to help 
students become aware of this fact 
and of the nature and purposes of 
the organization which publishes it. 


Hl. Freedom to learn implies: 
The right of students to study and 
discuss all sides of the issue in an 
atmosphere where there can be a give 
and take on ideas without loss of per- 
sonal dignity. Young people should 
learn that all ideas thoughtfully ex- 
pressed are entitled to thoughtful 
consideration. They should learn 
that respect for the individual in- 
cludes respect for his right to an 
opinion that is not accepted by the 
majority. The student should feel 
free to explore any question that he 
feels a need to explore and to reach 
any conclusion upon an issue that fits 
the facts as he understands them, 
without any limitation except that 
imposed by intellectual honesty. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to conduct his 
class in a climate of free speech, crit- 
ical thinking, and independent judg- 
ment. 

Correlative responsibilities: To set 
an example for students in his own 
search for truth, in his endeavor to 
find and evaluate all the pertinent 
evidence upon a question, in his re- 
spect for minority opinions, and his 
willingness to listen courteously to 
those who are unskilled in present- 
ing their ideas. 


IV. Freedom to learn implies: 
The right to reach and express an 
opinion or hold values that may be 
different from those of other mem- 
bers of the class and from those of the 
teacher. The free contest of ideas is 
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part of the democratic way of life. 
If the school interferes with the ex- 
pression of unorthodox ideas by a 
student, students may come to regard 
suppression of free speech as normal 
and even desirable. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to identify and 
express his own point of view in the 
classroom. 

Correlative responsibilities: To re- 
member always that students do not 
find it easy to develop the ability to 
think for themselves and to express 
their own opinions, particularly if 
these are different from those of the 
teacher or the majority of their class- 
mates. To remember that the aim of 
democratic education is to teach stu- 
dents think, not what to 
think. To keep his own opinions in 
the background as much as is hu- 
manly possible until such time as the 
students have had ample opportunity 
to make up their minds. To be aware 
of his own bias and to refrain from 
dogmatic statements. To help  stu- 
dents to see that there is usually no 
one right and final answer to a con- 
troversial question. To treat all ideas, 
groups, and individuals fairly. 


how to 


V. Freedom to learn implies: 

The right of the student to learn 
thru taking part with individuals and 
groups who deal with practical prob- 
lems of the school and the commu- 
nity. If learning is to have signifi- 
cance, it must be tested in applica- 
tion to the problems of everyday 
living. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to participate in 
community affairs (including polit- 
ical action) on the same basis as other 
citizens. He is not required, because 
of his profession, to maintain a tim- 
orous silence. On the contrary, he has 
an obligation to use his special 
knowledge to advanee ideas which he 
believes will be useful 
munity. 

Correlative responsibilities: To en- 
list the active help of responsible 
citizens when planning and carrying 
out projects for community improve- 
ment. To get the cooperation of re- 
sponsible persons or agencies that are 
likely to be affected by community 
projects carried on by students. To 
indicate when he speaks on a contro- 
versial issue that he does not neces- 
sarily speak for the institution that 
‘employs him. To avoid any commit- 


to the com- 
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ments which interfere with his own 
free and unbiased pursuit of truth. 


VI. Freedom to learn implies: 
The right of the student to dignity 
and respect as a member of the com- 
munity. Young people are entitled to 
be respected as individuals, respected 
for what they are and what they may 
become. They should be free from 
irresponsible charges of subversion 
and infantilism. 

Freedom to teach implies: The 
right of the teacher to dignity and 
respect as a responsible member of 
the community. In his private capac- 
ity the teacher should be as free as 
any other citizen to participate in 
political, religious, and social move- 
ments and organizations and in any 
other lawful activity. He should be 
free to join with others to protect 
and advance group interests that are 
lawful and compatible with demo- 
cratic traditions. He should not be 
subjected, as a condition of holding 
a teaching position, to a test of reli- 
gious belief or of political belief, 
other than his pledge to support the 
Constitution of his state and of the 
US. 

Correlative responsibilities: To up- 
hold democratic principles and to 
follow democratic methods in his 
relations with students, parents, col- 
leagues, and the community at large. 
To follow a standard of personal 
conduct comparable to that expected 
of other professional workers in the 
community and a standard of public 
conduct harmonious with the respon- 
sibilities of the teaching profession. 


Conclusion 


The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies has faith that when 
young people have freedom to learn 
from competent teachers who are free 
to teach, they will, as a group, make 
decisions that support the values asso- 
ciated with our democratic republic. 
They will be able to define problems, 
gather evidence in relationship to 
these problems, consider what is best, 
and develop means appropriate to 
our democratic society for dealing 
with these problems. This task of 
training for effective citizenship is an 
essential part of our educational 
effort. 

—Officially adopted by Board of 
Directors, National Council for the 
Social Studies [an NEA _ Depart- 
ment]. Reprints, 10¢, from NCSS. 


DID YOU KNOW... 





that as a result of NEA leader- 
ship the US postoffice department 
has granted to all first- and sec- 
ond-class postoffices permission to 
use the AEW slogan “American 
Education Week — Visit Your 
Schools” on their stamp-cancel- 
ing machines during October and 
thru AEW in November? A local 
sponsor must purchase the slogan 
plate. Write AEW, NEA, for 
details. 


that the publication Happy Jour- 
ney has received nationwide pub- 
licity in the columns of the New 
York Times, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Kiplinger’s Chang- 
ing Times, and the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News? Happy 
Journey was prepared by Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the 
National School Public Relations 
Association [NEA departments] 
and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


that the NEA Miami Beach con- 
vention broke all attendance rec- 
ords? Official delegate count 
stands at 3914, some 400 higher 
than 1952 delegate attendance. 


that the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development 
has received a renewal of its 
$60,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation? The NTLGD is co- 
sponsored by the NEA and the 
University of Michigan Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. 


that West Virginia, New Mexico, 
and Louisiana are the first three 
states to achieve their 1953 NEA 
Life Membership goals? 


that Vanett Lawler, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference 
fan NEA department], is secre- 
tary-general of the newly organ- 
ized International Society of Mu- 
sic Education? 


that former NEA Executive Sec- 
retary Willard E. Givens served 
as a consultant to the Philip- 
piness Public School Teachers 
Association this year? 
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A business-sponsored 
appeal helped the Maine 
teachers get their minimum 
schedule passed without 

a dissenting vote. 


BUSLNESS piekeo up tHE cHeck 


HE taxpayers in Maine wanted 

better salaries for their teachers 
last winter, and one group of them 
paid good money to say so. 

The outlook wasn’t good when 
the teachers first asked for an in- 
crease in the state minimum salary 
law. Maine is normally a_teacher- 
exporting state, and only the school 
leaders realized that teachers were 
leaving in abnormally large num- 
bers. The general public was undis- 
turbed because the schools were still 
operating two sessions a day, and 
classes were smaller than average. 

There had been a state minimum 
salary since 1943, and, in 1947, dif- 
ferent minimums had been set for 
different levels of preparation. But 
now the Maine Teachers Association 
wanted also to provide differences 
based on experience as well as on 
preparation. To have a state mini- 
mum salary schedule was a new idea, 
and some of the members of the as- 
sociation were doubtful of their 
chances for success. 

But while the teachers wondered 
if this time they were not getting 
too ambitious, support was develop- 
ing that they hadn’t counted on. 


Turi state magazine is published 
by -Messrs. Morris and Gross, who 
also handle the publications of the 
state Legion and Grange. One of 
their customers, while discussing the 
impending teacher shortage and the 
deplorable level of salaries, origi- 
nated the idea of how the teachers 
could get a helping hand. 

This gentleman said, “Why don’t 
the teachers write a booklet explain- 
ing the situation to the voters and 
pay for it thru advertising? There 
must be lots of people who feel keen- 
ly enough about the schools to 
finance such a book. Why not make 
even the ads tell the story?” 


a — 


Mr. Russell is executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Maine Teachers Association. 
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Clyde Russell 


Messrs. Morris and Gross decided 
to pass along the idea. They also 
knew just the man to head up such 
a project. C. Herbert Burpee had re- 
tired as state agent for an insurance 
company but agreed it would be 
good to be on the road again selling 
a little different product. 

Mr. Burpee got a couple of assist- 
ants to work over the telephone, but 
he handled the big stuff and took 
plenty of time with each prospect. 

He got facts and figures from the 
executive secretary of the MTA that 
would provide comparisons and 
otherwise shed light on local salary 
policies. Everywhere he went, he 
made people conscious of the teacher 
shortage that was imminent. 


The Rogue’s Way 


Traveling all around the state, he 
sold business firms on the idea of 
running ads in the booklet, which 
was to be called Maine’s Most Seri- 
ous Educational Problem. Both the 
ads and the content set forth the 
need for adequate salaries in order 
to retain qualified teachers in the 
state. As the result of his efforts, a 
run of 15,000 copies was entirely 
paid for by the advertising. 


Tuirre’s no doubt that the 76-page 
brochure gave a real lift to the legis- 
lative campaign and the ultimate 
adoption of the new local salary 
schedules and the improvement ol 
existing schedules that subsequently 
took place all over Maine. 

It was said repeatedly that the 
most effective argument was that 
Maine business men had paid for the 
chance to ask for better salaries for 
teachers. 

Sometimes legislators are sym- 
pathetic to educational legislation 
but doubt that their constituents 
want to foot the bills. That question 
was not a serious issue this time. The 
bill for the minimum salary schedule 
was eventually passed without a 
single dissenting vote. + 


Bob smiled at me 
impishly, 

I might have guessed. 

“I spent eight hours 
over my English last 
night,” 

He boasted. 

I bit; 

My heart thumped with 
joy, 

One more sheep to the 
fold. 

“Yes,” he chortled, 
“the book lay under 
my bed all night!” 
—Virginia Church in 

Teachers Are People, pub- 


lished by Wallace Heb- 


berd. 


Drawing by Stanley Wyatt 
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Do you always look both ways before Do 

‘, ge 
you start to cross the street? Do you nd 
cross only at crosswalks? yer 


IT’S NO 








THERE IS ALWAYS A CAUSE! 
POTRQ 


Did you know that more children in 
the United States die from accidents 
than from any disease? Did you know 
that every one of these accidents is 
caused? ‘They don’t just happen. 
When we are involved in an accident, 
it is because we or the other fellow did 
something we or he shouldn’t have 
done—or forgot to do something which 
was important. Here are some good 
ideas on how to avoid accidents. 
Learning safe practices will help you 
help yourself. 

While the supply lasts, reprints (in 

black and white) are available free. 


DESIGN AND DRAWINGS 
BY KEN FRYE 





Do you make it a rule never to ride 0y 
double on a bike? Do you ride single food 
file and keep to the right? hat 
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No you hold and carry sharp tools Do you know how and where and Do you help keep young children 
‘ad toys in ways that do not endan- when to swim? Do you go swimming away from the stove and away from 
er yourself or others? only when someone else is with you? people working in the kitchen? 


0 you climb only when you can get Do you choose a place far removed Do you know where and when it is 
food footholds, and only on things from the street to play baseball and safe to build a fire? Do you wait un- 
hat will hold your weight? other games? til an adult is nearby? 
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HOW TO DO IT 





Plan a 
Highschool 
Social Program 


KENNETH J. GRANT, JR. 


How a school’s social life can func- 
tion efhciently on a broad democratic 
base is a question that frequently plagues 
administrators. 

At the St. Louis Park Highschool in 
Minneapolis, a social program of this 
type—called the School Door Canteen— 
has been functioning successfully for sev- 
eral years. 

The Canteen committee receives con- 
structive assistance from the guidance 
director, who is also social director for 
the school. In conferring with students, 
she suggests posts or committees that 
may serve to strengthen certain social 
deficiencies. 

One sophomore, for example, felt that 
he did not belong at social events. This 
feeling was supported by his low test 
score on social-adjustment habits. The 
social director was able to get him to 
attend the dances at least in the capacity 
of a soft-drink vendor. Having his fellow 
students come to him in a social environ- 
ment helped the boy in making a better 
adjustment. Before long he was one of 
the regular supporters of social events— 
and a much happier student. 


Si, ENTH-GRADE parties in the junior 
highschool are held from 1:20 to 3:20 
pM. Committees are chosen by the stu- 
dents and their advisers. Committee 
members then choose helpers, who are 
the committee 


party. 


members for the next 

In the eighth grade, parties are held 
from 7 to 10 pm on Fridays. The stu- 
dents make their own preparations, and 
carry out the various duties, with advice 
from members of the faculty. Thruout 
the year some homeroom time is spent 
discussing etiquette and courtesies. 

The ninth-grade parties last until 
10:30 pm. There is dancing in the band 
room, serving of refreshments in the 
cafeteria, and playing of various games 
in the recreation room. 

The starting hour of parties is op- 
tional, but even in the senior high 
events must close by 11:45 pm. Everyone 


Mr. Grant, who once benefited as a 
student from the program described in 
this article, is taking postgraduate work 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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but the cleanup committee is out of the 
building by midnight. 

In addition to class parties, the Can- 
teen directly sponsors the welcome dance 
at the beginning of the year in honor of 
new students, a Hallowe'en party, the 
semi-formal Anniversary Ball, the Tropi- 
cal Canteen, and a round-up banquet at 
the end of the spring. 

The Canteen sees that there are no 
conflicts in the social calendar. It assigns 
to the various organizations the open 
dates on which the clubs may sponso! 
their own events. If these clubs have 
dificulty arranging or staging any part 
of the event, the Canteen is there to 
assist with one of its several committees. 

The PTA underwrites the expenses of 
the dances put on by the School Can- 
teen. Tickets must not exceed 50 cents 
per person for orchestra and 25 cents 
for record dances. The ’ 
course, is nonprofit. 


Canteen, of 


Petitions for organizational parties are 
usually made well in advance to the 
faculty social chairman of the school. 
The petitions must include information 
as to the faculty sponsor, student general 
chairman, subchairmen, chaperones, and 
faculty members who will attend. The 
petition must also be approved by the 
supervisor of buildings and the prin- 
cipal. Three parents, three instructors, 
and members of the administration are 
always present at the functions. 


y ACH dance has committees appointed 
and responsible for carrying out their 
respective duties. The properties com- 
mittee is responsible for band staging, 
refreshments, decorations, seating, light- 
ing, and checking of wraps. The guest 
committee issues invitations and is host 
to guests and chaperones. 

A finance committee is in charge ot 
tickets, appoints ticket takers, and ap- 
proves expenses. The floor committee 





Who learns and learns and acts 

not what he knows is one who 

plows and plows but never sows. 
—North Carolina Education. 





sees that the dance itself runs smoothly. 
The publicity division makes posters 
and gives announcements and reports. 
Finally, a cleanup committee is respon- 
sible for returning properties, cleaning 
the dance area, tidying the kitchen. 

In addition to the students who are 
on duty during an actual party, there 
are many others who make plans and 
decorate the rooms. In the course of a 
year large numbers of students in the 
senior high serve on committees, thus 
developing a sense of responsibility as 
well as a feeling of participation in the 
social life of the school. # 








Budgeting 


This new series is designed to help 
teachers solve their personal finan- 
cial problems. Subsequent columns 
will deal with buying, credit, life in- 
surance, purchasing a home, invest- 
ment, wills, and auto insurance. 

Presented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion [an NEA department}, this fea- 
ture is edited by RAY G. PRICE, pro- 
fessor of business education at the 
University of Minnesota. GLADYS 
BAHR, Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, wrote this month’s column. 

If you would like a free bibliog- 
raphy of materials that explore this 
subject in greater detail, write to the 
UBEA at the NEA and enclose a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop. 


I: you heeded the advice in last 
month’s column, you now have a 
goal—a well-arranged schedule of the 
things you want to have or do. And 
unless you’re in line for a good-sized 
inheritance, the shortest route be- 
tween you and your goal is a custom- 
tailored budget. 

Begin with an analysis of your 
present spending pattern. If you've 
kept a record of expeditures in the 
past, this will be easy. If not, postpone 
the next step until you have kept a 
record long enough to detect your 
good and bad spending habits. 

Now you are ready to apportion 
your income on the basis of how you 
spend your money—never on the basis 
of national averages or fixed per- 
centages. 

When you've estimated all your 
expenses, get ready to pare. Tackle 
first the items on which you suspect 
you are overspending. Accept the fact 
that more often than not the things 
we really want can be had only at the 
expense of things we want less. Note 
particularly the trivial daily pur- 
chases; they mount up rapidly. 

Evaluating your progress will be 
impossible without some sort of rec- 
ords, but keep them simple. Remem- 
ber that record-keeping is only the 
means to an end. 

And don’t become discouraged if 
your first few attempts fall short of 
success. The best of budgets require 
periodic revision. # 
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Handling 
Money 


Successfully 


N AMAZING number of other- 
wise sensible individuals throw 
their cash around with about the 
same degree of acumen as a five- 
year-old in a candy store. In an effort 
to remedy this situation, a large 
number of highschools thruout the 
country now offer courses in money 
management. 

Such courses recognize the fact 
that among the many factors con- 
tributing to happy and welladjusted 
life for the individual and the family, 
ability to handle money successfully 
is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant. Many business failures, marital 
troubles, and divorces are due to the 
mismanagement of money. 


Te technics of handling money 
are simple and easy to learn. But they 
depend on things that are not so 
simple—on good family relation- 
ships, on adequate response to per- 
sonal and family responsibility, and 
on the individual’s ability to make 
sound value judgments as to what 
he wants his money to do for him. 
These latter things, and only inci- 
dentally the technics themselves, are 
the true concern of any good unit 
on money management. 

The most important thing that a 
teacher of such a course must learn 
is that money management should be 
taught with the utmost sympathy 


Dr. Hunt, formerly general superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, assumed the 
Charles W. Eliot professorship of educa- 
tion at Harvard University on September 
1. He is also chairman of the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Education, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22. The 
committee was formed to _ high- 
schools and colleges improve their in- 
struction in jamily finance. 
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and understanding. He must realize 
that he is giving instruction in one 
of the essential technics of modern 
life, a technic which is already a 
daily preoccupation of the student 
and his family. 

A common denominator is hard 
to find in a classroom of children 
from all income levels and all kinds 
of family background. Absolutes 
hardly exist; there is no “right” way 
to budget, no “right” amount of in- 
surance to own, no “right” percent- 
age of income to save and to spend. 

Therefore, successful teachers of 
money management do not work by 
inflexible rule any more than do 
successful teachers of any other sub- 
ject. In general, courses in money 
management should be geared to the 
community’s average income. How- 
ever, the best criterion of good money 
management is whether it represents 
family agreement and whether it re- 
sults in family happiness and peace 
of mind. 

“IT try my best,” one teacher said, 
“to suspend (or at least hide) any 
judgment I may have of the wisdom 
or folly of my students’ ideas on how 
they ‘ought’ to spend and save their 
money, if I can see that these ideas 
represent democratic agreement in 
the student’s family. 

“As a home-economics teacher, I 
can point out what is nutritionally 
a good diet and what is a bad diet. 
I can certainly use my influence 
against the tendencies of an occa- 
sional student to leave school to 
achieve some unimportant financial 
goal. But within these and a few 
other limitations, how my students 
suggest spending and saving their 





DOES YOUR SCHOOL 

TEACH THE COMPLEX ART 

OF MONEY 
MANAGEMENT? 


money remains the business of them- 
selves and their families.” 

The teacher needs an understand- 
ing of how the income of a family 
affects its attitudes toward money. 
Children from families of low in- 
come, for example, frequently have 
more pocket money than children 
from higher-income families. <A 
teacher must be chary of passing 
judgment on this and must consider 
the need of the poorer child for 
social status. 


Tur teaching of financial security 
and money management cannot be 
allowed to develop into just one 
more influence encouraging the put- 
ting of a dollar-and-cents value on 
life. The teacher should never sug- 
gest in any way that the success of a 
family can be judged by its savings 
account, its pay check, or the home 
it lives in. Rather, the teacher should 
aim primarily at increasing family 
happiness, which was the result in 
the following case: 

A miner’s daughter taking a unit 
on money management wrote this 
report on her successful endeavor to 
establish a budget in her home: 

“Sometimes now we sit down and 
figure out what we need most for our 
money, instead of all grabbing some 
and rushing out to spend it as fast 
as we can. We are getting better ac- 
quainted this way, and like each 
other better, too. I let my sister wear 
some of my clothes now.” 

It is this result of sound teaching 
of money management, even more 
than content or teaching technics, 
that works toward achieving family 
solidarity and family wellbeing. + 


— 
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A SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER Speaks em 


THE NEED FOR REAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND TRUST BETWEEN BOARD MEMBERS 
AND TEACHERS IS IMPERATIVE, SAYS 


Catharine C. Mulberry 


HERE is real need for better un- 

derstanding between schoolboard 
members and_ teachers. ‘Teachers 
sometimes exaggerate the powers of 
schoolboard members and expect 
things of them which they are 
neither empowered nor able to do. 

It is important to remember al- 
ways that schoolboard members are 
lay people who give a great deal of 
time, thought, and energy to the 
problems of the public schools, but 
who usually do not have professional 
or experience background in educa- 
tion. Usually schoolboard members 
are selected because of outstanding 
success in some field, and while they 
do have a vital contribution to make, 
it is not always what the teacher ex- 
pects. 

Recently a teacher asked me to do 
something about speeding up a 
transfer for which she had applied. 
Before I had time to reply that this 
was something out of my province, 
1 received another letter thanking 
me profusely for doing her a big 
favor. She stated that her transfer 
had come thru, and she was deeply 
grateful to me for it. Of course, I 
had nothing to do with it and so in- 
formed her in a letter. 


I r 1s impossible to define the func- 
tions and legal responsibilities of 
schoolboards — specifically because 
they vary according to state law and 
size of district. Many of the duties 
of board members in small districts 
would be considered interference in 
a big city system with a large pro- 
fessional staff. 

In general, of course, schoolboards 
determine the broad policies of the 
school system, and the staff carries 
out these policies. There is a_ re- 
sponsibility for leadership as well as 
followership by staff members, but 


Mrs. Mulberry is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education and second 
vicepresident of the National School 
Boards Association. 
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power to make policy decisions rests 
solely upon the board. 

Some board members accept mem- 
bership on a board of education with 
starry-eyed enthusiasm, thinking that 
they will have an opportunity to ride 
their particular educational hobbies. 
Or perhaps the board member hopes 
to bring about a return to “the good 
old days,” whatever they were. In- 
stead, he finds himself enmeshed in 
details regarding contracts, purchase 
orders, budgets, salary schedules, tax 
collections, and other matters which 
at first thought seem to have little to 
do with the actual process of educa- 
tion in the schools. 

As a matter of fact, membership 
on a board of education is frequently 
a source of frustration to board mem- 
bers. Business men accustomed to 
making quick decisions and seeing 
results accomplished promptly chafe 
under the shared responsibility of a 
board and the necessity to persuade 
instead of decide. Leaders in civic 
causes find themselves forced to ac- 
cept compromise and see progress 
come very slowly. There are many 
tedious details. Only with a gifted 
administrator and a patient staff can 
the challenge and stimulus of mem- 
bership on a board of education: be 
maintained. 


AX explanation of the personal 
philosophy which I have developed 
as a member of a board of education 
might help to interpret schoolboard 
members to teachers better than any 
other form of presentation. 

Since I am by statute given the 
power and duty of approval or dis- 
approval of all the recommendations 
that come before me, I regard my 
vote as*being extremely important. 
I prefer not to vote for or against 
anything unless I have all the neces- 
sary information and can vote ac- 
cording to conviction. At the same 
time, my inclination is to approve 
the recommendations of the super- 


intendent because I realize he knows 
more about the problem than any 
board member, in a large majority 
of cases. 

I realize, also, that while I have a 
vote, I have no power except thru 
action of the entire board. In other 
words, as a board member I cannot 
issue orders or give directions or 
pursue individual or personal mat- 
ters. My vote and the subsequent 
board action resulting after a vote 
are the only powers I have. 

I refer all requests and inquiries 
which come to me to professional 
channels. If this path has been fol- 
lowed and still the individual is not 
satisfied, then I believe I have an 
obligation as a board member to 
listen and perhaps act if the situa- 
tion warrants. 

Similarly, whatever questions and 
suggestions I have are sent thru 
channels. I get facts and confer with 
those persons having administrative 
responsibility for the problems un- 
der consideration. It is also my duty 
to confer with other board members 
in order to get their ideas and 
thoughts—because only as a_ board, 
not as single individuals, do we have 
power. 

In addition to the regular duties 
carried on thru board and commit- 
tee meetings, there is the responsi- 
bility of interpreting one’s acts to 
the public and to employes. The suc- 
cess of public education rests on 
public confidence, and unless the 
citizen understands what the board 
of education is trying to do and why, 
little can be achieved. 

Therefore, I feel it incumbent 
upon me at all times to answer ques- 
tions and give information and ex- 
planations. Also, I believe I should 
welcome criticism and suggestions 
and consider them carefully and 
fairly. 

This attitude should constitute a 
common bond between board of ed- 
ucation members and teachers, for it 
is basic to the job of both. I believe 
that only when home, school, and 
community work together in mutual 
respect and trust can real 
tional progress be achieved. 


educa- 


Ox zs of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of a board member is how to 
deal with teachers and teacher or- 
ganizations. Some board members 
have little contact with individual 
teachers and stand in considerable 
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awe of them. Others have close per- 
sonal friends among the teachers. It 
is extremely important that channels 
be maintained and that teachers and 
board members adhere scrupulously 
to their respective and different re- 
sponsibilities, 

As far as teachers organizations 
are concerned, the NEA with its 
many branches renders an invaluable 
service in providing leadership. The 
National School Boards Association, 
as well as state school board associa- 
tions, has been cooperating with 
the NEA and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in the 
development of principles and tech- 
nics in this field. 

Schoolboard members should cer- 
tainly respect the right of teachers 
to belong to organizations of their 
own choosing, and should always be 
ready to deal with their leaders. On 
the other hand, schoolboards must 
not abdicate their authority and 
must fulfil their responsibilities as 
set up by statute. 


Tue philosophy that public edu- 
cation belongs to the people and 
they should have a voice in deter- 
mining policy is growing in power 
and importance today. But technics 
for determining the real wishes of 
the large body of citizens are still 
lacking. 

There are many extremely vocal 
pressure groups claiming to speak 
for the public. How many of them 
actually do represent a large propor- 
tion of the citizens accurately is im- 





possible to determine. Schoolboard 
members spend many hours listen- 
ing to advice from citizens, trying 
to separate the large problems from 
the small, the selfish from the un- 
selfish, and give fair consideration 
to all in their true perspective. 

Within the framework of his legal 
powers and duties, the teacher is the 
main point of contact between the 
citizen and the school. Yet frequently 
the board of education is blamed or 
credited with everything the teacher 
does. I have been called by parents 
who complained because their chil- 
dren came home from school with 
wet feet. 

Schoolboards are coming more and 
more to realize that they cannot do 
the job alone, that they must have 
the understanding and cooperation 
of teachers, parents, and citizens in 
order to have a good school system. 
Teachers are the foundation of this 
relationship. 


Citizen interest in the schools re- 
sults in strong pressures on the 
board. There are two kinds of pres- 
sures: First, there are the pressures 
to do favors for friends. Politicians 
are not the only ones guilty of this. 
A board of education which bows to 
this type of pressure once will find 
that there is no end to the path on 
which they have started. 

There is a new and more insidious 
form of pressure today. In the strug- 
gle for power between the right and 
the left in our nation, some thought- 
less people are attempting to use the 


schools to 


public their 


cause. 

Some groups blame the schools for 
whatever fault they find with civili- 
zation today. They magnify educa- 
tional deficiencies and harangue 
about the curriculum, giving a 
grossly unbalanced picture.- They 
single out one line of a textbook or 
one teacher in a large system and use 
this as a basis for condemning the 
public schools. Teachers become 
frightened and confused, board 
members callous or too malleable. 

Neither schoolboard members nor 
teachers, alone, can deal with this 
type of pressure. The schoolboard 
must protect the loyal devoted em- 
ploye, and in turn the employe must 
refuse to be intimidated. 


promote 


F or these reasons and many more, 
the need for real understanding and 
confidence between  schoolboard 
members and teachers is imperative. 
Schoolboard members have a con- 
siderable knowledge of certain phases 
of school administration. They have 
a longing to be useful and a deep 
belief in public education. They 
spend an unbelievable amount of 
time on their duties. 

We are engaged today in a struggle 
for men’s minds. Teachers hold the 
key to the future. If teachers and 
schoolboard members will share each 
other’s purposes and responsibilities, 
try to understand each other, and 
work together, the outcome will be 
greater progress than ever achieved 
before by our nation. + 





U. S. REPRESENTATIVES AT FIRST WCOTP ASSEMBLY 


From July 31 to August 4 the pic- 
turesque university town of Oxford, 


England, was the scene of the first As- 
sembly of Delegates of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. The theme of the 
conference was “Cooperation Between 
Parents and Teachers.” 


Mingling with delegates from all over 
the world was an inspiring experience 
for the more than 40 representatives 
from the United States. They reported 
that friendliness was the keynote of the 
informal relationships even in cases 
where smiles were the only way to sur- 
mount the language barriers. 


Mrs. Sarah Caldwell was elected to 
serve a two-year term on the executive 
committee to replace Irving Pearson of 
Illinois, who served for one year. Simi- 
larly A. Buhagiar of Malta is replacing 
Mlle. J. Muyters of Belgium. NEA’s Dr. 
Carr will continue to serve as secretary- 
general of WCOTP. 
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HE health of pupils is appraised 

in one way or another every day 
in every school thruout the country. 
The appraisal may be informal and 
fragmentary as when a teacher re- 
marks, “Fred seems tired most of the 
time. I wonder if he sits up tll all 
hours watching television.”” On the 
other hand, it may be the result of a 
careful medical or dental examina- 
tion, a psychological test, a screening 
test for vision or hearing, or a com- 
bination of all these procedures. 

Programs of health appraisal have 
developed as a means of improving 
pupil health and helping the school 
adjust its program to the needs and 
abilities of children. Health ap- 
praisals reveal children needing med- 
ical or dental care and provide the 
teacher with the information about 
the health of each pupil that will 
help the teacher to deal wisely with 
individual cases. 

School administrators, health ofh- 
cers, parents, teachers, physicians, 
dentists, nurses, school psychologists, 
social workers, and others, as well as 
the children themselves, should share 
in developing the program. A simple, 
orderly method for working out such 
a program is to set up a school health 
council or committee which can 
work together to devise ways for pro- 
tecting and improving the health of 
the children. 


The teacher’s role—The teacher 
occupies a unique position in rela- 
tion to the child’s physical and emo- 
tional health. It is with the teacher 
that the child spends his good days 
and his poor days. With the teacher 
he meets his successes and failures. 
With the teacher he reveals his reac- 
tions to other children. With the 
teacher changes in his appearance 
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and behavior may first be observed. 

The teacher notices when John or 
Susan varies from normal appear- 
ance and behavior, but the teacher 
does not make a medical or dental 
diagnosis. Nevertheless, his observa- 
tions are helpful and may lead to the 
identification of a pupil in the early 
stages of a communicable disease or 
a pupil suffering from a physical de- 
fect or emotional disturbance. 

The teacher should be asked to 
record his observations. And the 
teacher must be able to inform par- 
ents, directly or thru a nurse, of con- 
ditions which he feels ought to be 
looked into further. 

If nursing service is available, the 
teacher should discuss his observa- 
tions with the nurse. At this conter- 
ence the two of them can work out 
the best way to refer the problem to 
parents and encourage them to ob- 
tain needed attention. 

In many localities the teacher will 
invite a mother to school to discuss 
conditions he feels need attention. 
He will be careful not to imply that 
the parent is at fault, but he will 
emphasize the responsibility of the 
parent to start corrective measures. 

Early treatment for deviations 
from normal is important. In schools 
where there are no arrangements for 
periodic medical and dental exami- 
nations, teachers’ observations com- 
bined with screening tests and health 
histories, provide the best available 
method for health appraisal. 


Medical history—Information con- 
cerning past health experiences plays 
an important role in health ap- 
praisal. 

The teacher should know if a child 
has previously had rheumatic fever, 
epileptic attacks, diabetes, or fre- 
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A YARDSTICK FOR YOUR 
HEALTH-APPRAISAL PROGRAM 


Does your program improve pupil health 
and aid your school in meeting the needs 
and abilities of children? 


quent colds. He also will want infor- 
mation about communicable diseases 
the child has had, the immunizations 
he has received, and whether he has 
had a serious operation or a dis- 
abling accident. 

When a_ physician examines a 
child, he may wish to secure addi- 
tional health history data from par- 
ents. In some cases the history is 
more revealing than a single exami- 
nation. 

In schools where a doctor is not 
available, a nurse or teacher can se- 
cure necessary information about 
pupils’ health during conferences 
with parents. At the highschool level, 
pupils frequently record their own 
health histories, as part of their 
health education. 


Screening tests—Among the most 
frequently used screening tests are 
those designed to find children with 
impairments of vision and hearing 
and those which measure a child's 
growth in height and weight. 

Weighing and measuring is an ac- 
tivity that children enjoy so much 
that it has been said, ‘““One way to 
make a friend out of a child is to 
measure him.”’ Good practice is to 
weigh and measure children three 
times during the school year. 

It is wise to discourage compari- 
son of measurements among children 
and to put the emphasis on the indi- 
viduality of each child and on his 
present size and height in relation 
to previous measurements. 

Normal growth proceeds along a 
channel characteristic for the indi- 
vidual child. Skipping from one 
channel to the other calls for study 
and evaluation. For example, a thin 
child who suddenly begins to regis- 
ter his weight in the medium or 
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stocky channel requires prompt in- 
vestigation to determine the reason 
for the change. 

In the case of the stocky child who 
crosses into the medium or thin ter- 
ritory on the graph, study is likewise 
imperative. The thin child may show 
a tendency to water retention due to 
kidney or metabolic disturbances. 
The stocky child may give an indi- 
cation of some wasting condition, 
producing a loss in weight. 


Periodic examinations—Teachers’ 
observations, health histories, and 
screening tests may arouse suspicion 
and uncover clues, but the knowledge 
and skill of a physician are necessary 
to complete a health appraisal. For 
this reason, periodic medical exami- 
nations have become a basic and im- 
portant part of school health serv- 
ices. Dental examinations and _psy- 
chological tests and examinations 
also contribute to health appraisal. 

Some schools have a school physi- 
cian who examines all children. 
Others encourage children to obtain 
examinations from their own physi- 
cian. In recent years the advantages 
to children of being examined by 
their own physician have increas- 
ingly been recognized so that even 
where a school physician is available, 
he usually examines only those chil- 
dren who have not been examined 
by their own doctor. 

Whenever a child is regularly 
cared for by a physician, that physi- 
cian is in a better position to judge 
the child’s health than one who has 
never seen the child before. Some 
parents, however, will not arrange 
to have their children examined by 
their own physician, even after be- 
ing urged to do so. The parents of 
some children are unable to pay for 
an examination. The most frequent 
practice in these cases is the employ- 
ment of a physician by the schools or 
the assignment of a health depart- 
ment physician or physicians. 

When the family doctor makes 
medical examinations, the schools 
should provide a form on which he 
may record the results of his exami- 
nation as well as his recommenda- 
tions. 

When the medical examination is 
performed at school, it should ap- 
proximate as nearly as possible the 
quality, altho not necessarily the ex- 
tent, of an examination in a physi- 
cian’s office. The physician should be 
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one whom the rest of the medical 
profession hold in high regard, and 
the examination should be suff- 
ciently revealing of possible health 
problems to form a basis for needed 
school adaptations and counseling. 

Physicians who examine children 
at school should have sufficient time 
to make a careful examination and 
to explain the results. An average of 
15 minutes per child — longer for 
those with a condition that requires 
special investigation—is a reasonable 
amount of time. 

A pupil suspected by teacher or 
nurse of having a health problem 
should receive prompt medical at- 
tention. This may be arranged by 
calling the parents’ attention to the 
problem. If a school physician is 
available, he may see the child to 
verify the need for medical exami- 
nation or treatment. 

There is no easy answer to the 
question of how often periodic medi- 
cal examinations should be included 
in the health appraisal of school 
children. The consensus of 15 na- 
tional professional groups is that 
“during the school years students 
should have a minimum of four med- 
ical examinations, one at the time 
of entrance to school, one in the in- 
termediate grades, one at the begin- 
ning of adolescence, and one before 
leaving school.” 

School medical examinations are 
usually not exhaustive. Experience 
has shown, however, that minimum 
essentials are a review of the health 
history, the results of screening tests 
and parent and teacher observations, 
and an examination of the following 
conditions and parts of the body: 
nutrition; eyes and eyelids; ears and 
eardrums; skin and hair; heart; 
pulse (resting); pulse (after exer- 
cise) ; lungs; nervous system; muscle 
tone; posture; bones and joints; ab- 
domen; nose, throat, and tonsils; thy- 
roid gland; lymph nodes; teeth and 
gums. 

One purpose of the health exami- 
nation made at school is to find pu- 
pils in need of further examination, 
including need for laboratory tests. 
A child suspected of having diabetes 
or kidney pathology, for example, is 
referred to a private physician or 
hospital clinic. 

Pupils approximately 15 years of 
age or more should be encouraged to 
take part in community X-ray pro- 
grams. The approach to the tubercu- 


losis problem in a particular com- 
munity should be developed in co- 
operation with tuberculosis special- 
ists in the health department and 
the local tuberculosis association. 


Health education—Medical exami- 
nations and other appraisal pro- 
cedures contribute to pupils’ under- 
standing of the health professions 
and of ways to protect and improve 
their health. Pupils develop feelings 
of confidence about physicians and 
nurses if their school experiences 
with them are pleasant. 

On the other hand, feelings of dis- 
trust and antagonism may be gen- 
erated if pupils have unpleasant or 
disturbing experiences. Interpreta- 
tions of health problems and answers 
to questions pup#ls ask may increase 
their knowledge of health practices. 

Efforts should be made to capital- 
ize on the potentialities for health 
education associated with all ap- 
praisal procedures. These _ efforts 
should include careful classroom 
preparation of pupils for approach- 
ing medical examinations, encour- 
agement of parental attendance at 
the examination of young pupils, 
and a good emotional climate in the 
examining room. 

In recent years the value of having 
parents present during medical ex- 
aminations of young children has 
become increasingly apparent. It 
helps parents to accept their respon- 
sibility for the health of children. In 
interpreting a health problem the 
physician should explain its nature 
and help the parent map out a 
course of remedial action. + 





This article is an adaptation of 
Chapter Two in School Health Serv- 
ices, a volume published this month 
by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the NEA 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The editorial committee under the 
chairmanship of John L. Miller, su- 
perintendent of schools, Great Neck, 
New York, included the following: 
Charles C. Wilson, M. D., (editor) 
professor of education and _ public 
health, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Elizabeth §. Avery, NEA 
contact, Washington, D. C.; W. W. 
Bauer, M.D., American Medical As- 
sociation; Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association; Herman M. Jahr, 
M.D., Omaha, Nebraska; Carl N. 
Neupert, M. D., state health officer, 
Wisconsin; and Mabel E. Rugen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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FOR LESS THAN 
4¢ A WEEK... 


you can have a functional 
national headquarters 
building befitting the 
importance of 
your profession. 


INANCING the construction of 

the proposed $5 million NEA Cen- 
ter to replace the present cramped 
and outmoded NEA headquarters in 
the nation’s capital will be easy—if 
each NEA member does his part. 

No one will be called upon to 
make a big sacrifice. An average in- 
vestment of $2 per member per year 
for five years will do the job. This is 
equivalent to the cost of a modest 
dinner in the neighborhood restau- 
rant once each year for five years. 

Many teachers will give more than 
$10. A few may do less. But all will 
want to play a part in erecting in the 
capital city of our country a home 
for education worthy of the teach- 
ing profession, adequate in working 
space for the NEA staff, and repre- 
sentative of the importance of educa- 
tion in building our nation strong 
and great. 


T EACHERS must depend upon their 
local education associations to ad- 
minister their contributions. State 
education association leaders will de- 
velop the state program, but the local 
organizations must give substance 
to it. 

This means that each local organi- 
zation must plan definitely and with 
care to accomplish 
steps: 


the following 


@ To cause each member of the 
group to understand why the new 
NEA Center is. necessary 

@ To accept a quota equal to not 
less than $2 per NEA member for 
each of the next five years 

@ To formulate and adopt a time 
schedule of accomplishment—how 
much is to be done by what date 

@ To set up an over-all commit- 
tee of carefully chosen, responsible 
leaders to plan and supervise the 
project 

@ To devise practical methods 
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for the collection of funds, for their 
transmittal to the NEA, and for re- 
ports to the state education associa- 
tion. 


The foregoing are essential steps. 
Their implementation will call for 
many conferences, meetings, tele- 
phone calls, news releases, and other 
operations requiring time and effort 
on the part of responsible persons. 

It should be emphasized that an 
important objective is to obtain the 
widest possible participation in the 
campaign. Large gifts are invited and 
appreciated. But small gifts are 
greatly appreciated, too. If the pro- 
posed new NEA Center is to be the 
home of our profession, then every 
teacher should help to pay for it. 

In addition to indiviwuals, organi- 
zations may wish to make gifts. ‘The 
Caddo [Louisiana] Teachers Associa- 
tion has sent $100; the Teachers Co- 
operative Council, Inc., Kansas City 
[Missouri], $50; the Olmito [Texas] 
PTA, $3.25; the Clinton [South Caro- 
lina] Classroom Teachers, $5. These 
are just a few examples of what 
groups have already done in the early 
days of the campaign. 


A srconp major source of income 
which the local education association 
will want to explore is that of NEA 
life memberships. 

All life-membership dues are now 
being set aside for the new NEA 
Center. 

A life membership costs $150, pay- 
able either in cash or in not more 
than 10 annual instalments of $15 
each. 

From December I, 1952, to July 17, 
1953, approximately 1200 teachers 
became life members. If the NEA 
Center were to be paid for entirely 
by new life members, it would be 
necessary to enrol 35,000. Not all 
building income will be derived trom 
this source, but undoubtedly much 
of it will be. 

A local association which may de- 
cide to raise some or all of its quota 
from life memberships will need to 
lay its plans with great care. 

First, it may decide to set a good 
example by awarding a life member- 
ship each year to the out-going pres- 
ident, or to an outstanding teacher. 
A number of local groups have al- 
ready taken such action. 

The most notable instance of this 
kind was a recent decision by the 


Charlotte [North Carolina] Class- 
room ‘Teachers Association, which 
awarded life memberships to 12 past 
presidents. Life-membership awards 
have been made to date by teacher 
groups in Cleveland, Detroit, High 
Point [North Carolina], Muskogee, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Wichita 
Falls, Portsmouth [Virginia], Mount 
Pleasant Township [Pennsylvania], 
and in other places. 

Second, the local will need to set 
up machinery to stimulate and ad- 
minister a life-membership campaign. 
It may decide to place this responsi- 
bility with its regular membership 
committee. The most important fac- 
tor in a life-membership campaign 
is the selection of prospects. Next is 
the personal presentation of an in- 
vitation with supporting arguments. 
This is not difficult to do when the 
prospect has been well chosen. 


Ox May 31, 1953, there were 
520,000 NEA members. This is equal 
to about one-half of the public-school 
teachers in the nation. 

Increases in NEA income from in- 
creases in memberships are in part 
set aside for capital construction. 

This being the case, a local asso- 
ciation will in many instances make 
its most important contribution to 
the building-fund campaign by 
bringing more nonmember teachers 
into the NEA. In any event, the life- 
membership campaign should be so 
managed as to increase the number 
of both regular and life members. 


M ocx is expected of our local or- 
ganizations in making a success ol 
the NEA Center fund-raising cam- 
paign. If all will plan and work, the 
assignment will be easy. 

In this century, teaching became a 
profession, and education assumed 
the responsibilities of a basic insti- 
tution in the life of our country. 
These two tremendous advances were 
largely the product of the NEA. 

The proposed NEA Center will 
house a vital program and a great 
profession. Those who help to build 
it will ever be proud of their part 
in it. ; 

—R. B. MARSTON, NEA director of 
membership. 


Locals desiring help in presenting 
the case for the new building may 
obtain a free kit of materials by 
writing Karl H. Berns at NEA head- 
quarters. 
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ROLE OF 


SCIENCE IN 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


N PLANNING a science curricu- 

lum for elementary-school chil- 
dren, we need to consider two major 
trends. By now one of these is almost 
a truism—that scientific advances are 
causing, and will continue to cause, 
many alterations in the patterns of 
our daily living. The children we 
teach today may in the future use 
means of transportation, communica- 
tion, and technology that we have 
not even begun to imagine. 

Another trend, according to sober 
statisticians, points to an increasing 
rate of mental breakdown. Unless 
the trend is checked, they tell us, five 
or six of the children in any average 
classroom are likely to spend some 
part of their lives in a mental insti- 
tution. The other children, needless 
to say, will not remain unmarked by 
the pressures that overwhelmed their 
more vulnerable classmates. 


Age of Science or Anxiety 


Are these two trends causally re- 
lated? Is the ‘tage of science’ inevi- 
tably accompanied by the “age of 
anxiety”? We have no ready answer, 
but as educators planning a science 
curriculum we need to explore the 
question. Has the scientific age that 
gave us jet transportation, antibi- 
otics, television, and hydrogen bombs 
also contributed toward a greater 
and greater incidence of human fail- 
ure? If it has, how can science edu- 
cation help mitigate the effects? 

We know that advances in science 
and technology have caused a pro- 
found change in the individual’s re- 
lationship to society. Sociologists who 
have explored the subject fully tell 
us that in the change from a per- 


Herman Schneider, author of several 
books and booklets in the field of ele- 
mentary-school science, is supervisor of 
elementary science and school gardens, 
New York City Schools. Nina Schneider, 
also a wellknown author and editor, has 
collaborated with her husband on sev- 
eral recent publications. 

The article and accompanying news 
story were adapted from two of the 61 
articles appearing in Science for Today’s 
Children, the 1953 yearbook of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. $3. 
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sonal, rural economy to an imper- 
sonal, predominantly urban econ- 
omy, the individual has lost a sense 
of significance and rootedness. 

In a rural community, the loaf of 
bread, the home, the clothing were 
satisfying group achievements. Each 
role and skill was visible, compre- 
hensible, and within the child’s direct 
experience. The core of life was in- 
terdependence within a small group. 

In an urban economy the picture 
is different. Interdependence is not 
based on clear, personal, small-group 
relationships but on intangible large- 
group economic arrangements. An 
intricate maze of processes separates 
the producer and consumer. What 
child can understand the relation- 
ships between individuals working at 
nameless tasks with unknown skills 
on an automobile factory assembly 
line? The anonymous relationship to 
the things we make and use has con- 
verted us into little islands, unaware 
of the substructure that joins us. 

We cannot turn back the clock, 
nor do we want to give up the bene- 
fits of the scientifie age in a back-to- 
handicrafts movement. But we do 
have to face the fact that the time of 
direct relatedness to our sources is 
largely over. So also is the time of 
gradual, fairly predictable change 
that gave people time to adjust, to 
find their places. 

‘Today’s changes are swift. Our six- 
year-old Bobby may want to drive 
a locomotive when he grows up, but 
we cannot honestly promise him that 
there will be locomotives for him to 
drive. We cannot promise anything— 
not economic stability, nor predict- 
able social structure, nor peace, nor 
even the assurance that we have a 
workable program for achieving these 
objectives. 

It is evident to every thoughtful 
person that the scientific age has 
been marked with violent disloca- 
tions of our economy, with terrifying 
competition for raw materials and 
markets, with an increasing tempo of 
destructive warfare, with a pattern of 
instability that deeply affects us all. 


HERMAN 
AND 
NINA SCHNEIDER 


Is it, then, mere coincidence, in 
this whirling kaleidoscope of a world, 
that an increasing number of human- 
beings fail to achieve a sense of place 
and capacity, and withdraw, thru 
maladjustment and breakdown, from 
a reality that has grown too painful 
Coincidence or not, these are our 
children, and this is our problem: 
how can we educate our children to 
meet life confidently and compe- 
tently? 

The answers need to come from 
every area of the curriculum. In the 
teaching of science, particularly, we 
have an excellent opportunity to con- 
tribute in two significant ways. One 
of these ways has been recognized 
and constructively explored. The 
other is as yet comparatively unde- 
veloped. 


A Framework of Concepts 


We have all recognized the need 
for providing the child with those 
facts of science that help him make 
sense out of his physical world. ‘To- 
ward this end, we give him experi- 
ences that lead to an understanding 
of the processes by which his food, 
clothing, and shelter are achieved. 
Experimenting with plants, making 
paper and cloth, mixing cement, vis- 
iting a pasteurization plant, observ- 
ing the school heating system—these 
activities can help to peel away the 
layers of anonymity that surround us 
and separate us from our sources. 

We also try to relate his experi- 
ences to every curriculum area. We 
give added meaning to a social-stud- 
ies unit on water supply thru a sci- 
ence study of the water cycle, and we 
fortify its conservation 
experiments on erosion and_ soil 
water retention. Safety rules on the 
playground are shown to be logical 
and functional thru a study of fric- 
tion and balance, and we hope that 
the concepts can be carried over into 
future situations. In numerous ways, 
we try to teach science as a frame- 
work of concepts on which the child 
can build and around which he can 
organize his future learnings. 


phases by 
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Wholesome Growth and 
Development 


But we can do much more with 
science, in a way as yet unexplored. 
We can teach science in a way that 
helps allay anxiety and contributes 
to the wholesome growth and devel- 
opment of the child. Moreover, we 
can do it without converting our sci- 
ence program into a course in social 
studies and mental health, without 
minimizing the accepted facts and 
concepts of science. 

What we need is a point of view, 
an orientation that can bring the sci- 
ence curriculum into closer relation- 
ship with the child’s growth and 
development. Thru what we teach 
and how we teach it, we can help the 
child meet with confidence a rather 
complex and unstable world. Let us 
see what science has to offer. 

Learning to live with change—One 
important contribution that a sci- 
ence program can make is helping 
children achieve a sense of the dy- 
namics of change. Nothing is fixed; 
the constant factor of our universe 
is change. Men, moths, and moun- 
tains are subject to it. Yet many of 
us never come to terms with change; 
it seems random, terrifying, and un- 
predictable. We waste too much of 
ourselves fighting change. Here is a 
place where science can help us. The 
more science we know, the 
order and rhythm we 
change. 

We find it in the endless travels of 
a drop of water—change of state, 
change of place—but always subject 
to reasonable and consistent laws of 
cause and effect. We see it in the 
wearing away of a mountain and in 
the metamorphosis of a butterfly. In 
science there is endless opportunity 
for observing and recording change. 
Growth records, seasonal changes, 
weather charts, bird migration rec- 
ords—all can highlight change as a 
welcome and dynamic part of our 
lives. Change in a raindrop, a leaf, 
a stone—change is the order of the 
universe. But it is an orderly and 
consistent change whose lawfulness 
becomes apparent as we explore. 

Even tho we may never penetrate 
to the end, we can use our partially 
acquired knowledge. Magnets give us 
charted paths on the sea and thru 
the air, altho we do not fully under- 
stand magnetism. Machines 
mountains, miles of 


more 
discern in 


move 
cloth roll off 
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Building Fund Spotlight 


You have heard good people say, 
“We can’t do this because .. .” 
New Mexico has already demon- 
strated it can be done. By late 
summer that state had passed its 
1955 NEA Building Fund goal 
and by September 15 it had ex- 
ceeded its 1957 quota, according 
to Executive Secretary William B. 
O'Donnell. We _ proudly salute 
New Mexico! 





weaving machines daily, altho our 
knowledge of the nature of energy 
is imperfect. We continue to explore, 
to push back chaos, confident that 
further exploration will always lead 
us to a deeper assurance of order in 
the universe. 

And if in our little piece of the 
universe, our classroom, we can con- 
sistently build a feeling-tone of rea- 
soned inquiry toward change, then 
perhaps our children will be helped 
to live competently and happily in 
this age of science, this age of swift 
change. 

Facts and feeling—We need to rec- 
ognize the role of feeling in the 
presentation of facts. Thru the way 
we teach science, we can lead the 
child to extract from his experiences 
and observations a sense of security 
and reasonableness. 

In every curriculum, for example, 
we include a study of the solar sys- 
tem. We teach that the earth is a 
globe, revolving around the sun. This 
fundamental concept can move the 
child forward or push him back, and 
our point of view can determine the 
direction. 

We can present the facts in a way 
that highlights the sensational and 
morbid—a method popular in science 
fiction, television programs, advertis- 
ing, and, alas, many classrooms. We 
can learn that the earth rotates and 
revolves thru dark, vast, unknown 
space at unbelievable speeds—‘‘hur- 
tles” is the favorite current verb. 

We discover that the sun’s heat, 
fierce enough to evaporate solid steel 
in an instant, could blast us to fiery 
death or congeal us in graves of ice, 
by a comparatively slight deviation 
in temperature or distance. We are 
told that the earth is but a minute 
speck in the universe, and that we 
mortals are appallingly insignificant 
in geological time and astronomical 
space. 


How scientifically true—and how 
emotionally unsound! 

It is equally true and teachable 
that the earth’s turning, within its 
soft blanket of air, is steady and firm 
and sure, that it carries us smoothly 
into warm radiant sunlight and cool 
lovely starlight in the ceaseless 
rhythm of night and day. It is also 
true that the earth’s rotation and 
revolution are so exquisitely precise 
that we can predict the exact mo- 
ment when sunrise will illumine the 
peak of Mt. Everest a thousand years 
from today. 

All this is also scientifically valid, 
and at the same time emotionally 
reassuring. 

We must evaluate our facts to ac- 
centuate a positive, warm, hopetul 
attitude. Our choice of facts and the 
matrix of feeling in which we present 
them can guide a child forward to- 
ward security or contribute “‘scien- 
tific validity” to reinforce childhood 
fears and fantasies. 

Science is good—We must empha- 
size, too, that the overwhelming pro- 
portion of scientific advances have 
been motivated by goodwill, by 
man’s refusal to accept disease and 
poverty as inevitable. Scientists have 
overcome their fears and explored 
areas that were considered unknow- 
able and demon-ridden. Their need 
to explore and discover good was 
greater than their fears. Most men 
of science were people who cared, 
who wanted people to live well. They 
were men of goodwill. They were not 
intellectual icebergs or manipulating 
demons of the comic-strip carica- 
tures. 

Children of today need to know 
that science is a subject that has 
social meaning. 

Recognizing developmental levels 
—In building the science curriculum, 
we need to recognize and explore 
more fully children’s developmental 
and experiential levels. We know, 
for example, that six-year-olds have 
a need for large-muscle activities and 
have difficulty with tasks that call 
for fine coordination and close see- 
ing. We recognize these problems by 
choosing science activities that do 
not require closely controlled move- 
ments and precise visual discrimina- 
tion. 

But we also need to recognize the 
child’s developmental levels in other 
aspects. At the age of six he is very 
much interested in his emerging self. 
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This is a good time for us to provide 
him with opportunities to observe, 
discuss, and experiment with his five 
senses; to sniff and listen, to feel 
textures and temperatures, to become 
aware of his surroundings and to re- 
port his sense impressions, to move 
toward a more confident use of him- 
self. 

This is the time, too, when the 
young child shares with the robins 
the problem of leaving home, and he 
can gain strength from learning that 
other animals also grow toward self- 
care and independence. His fear of 
the dark is lessened as he experiments 
with light and shadow, discovers 
their nature, and learns that he can 
manipulate and control them. Pain- 
ful competitiveness is reduced as the 
child discovers how group problem- 
solving has marked the great ad- 
vances in scientific research. 

The 12-year-old boy’s distress at 
being shorter than the girl in the seat 
next to him and her equivalent 
alarm at being taller can both be 
alleviated as they learn about normal 
human growth patterns. Thru the 
solid, tangible experiences of science, 
children can be helped to meet their 
crucial fears and needs. 

A sense of place and capacity— 
Science can help a child achieve a 
sense of belonging. As he studies the 
natural world, he begins to see that 
altho the forms of life are exceed- 
ingly varied, the basic needs are simi- 
lar, and that he shares these needs. 
All living things must eat to live and 


in one way or another must strive to 
obtain their food. Moles dig, foxes 
hunt, and father goes off to an office 
or factory—all to fulfill the same basic 
needs. 

As he gains insight into the world 
of plant and animal life, a child dis- 
covers many patterns of deep inter- 
dependence and relationship. He 
finds the evidence everywhere—on a 
field trip to the park, in observing 
and tending an aquarium, in study- 
ing an ant community. The bird he 
feeds in winter and the toad he re- 
frains from killing in the spring will 
both help to rid his garden of de- 
structive insects in the summer. 

In these simple experiences in con- 
servation he learns that his acts have 
significance, that he is part of the 
life of the world. With a growing 
sense of his own place and capacity, 
he is able to move outward into a 
growing respect for all of life. 

An approach to the unknown—We 
see, then, that the body of science, 
its subjectmatter, can be organized 
and taught in a way that contributes 
to important goals in child develop- 
ment. The method of science, too, 
can serve him well. Out of his experi- 
ences in recognizing a problem and 
working out its solution, a child can 
develop a habit of reasonable ap- 
proach to the unknown. 

He discovers that there are logical 
ways of working on a problem, alone 
or with a group. Thruout a good sci- 
ence program he has many experi- 
ences in stating a problem, probing, 


testing, failing, evaluating his fail- 
ures, checking his successes, and 
maintaining an attitude of open- 
mindedness toward new factors that 
may alter his findings. 

From these experiences he derives 
a sense of confidence because he has 
achieved a measure of success. He has 
solved problems; he knows that he 
has the capacity and technics for 
solving others as they come along. 
His experiences add up to a feeling 
of reasonable optimism about explor- 
ing the world of science. 

We can hope, and there are justi- 
fications for hoping, that this feeling 
of reasonable optimism will give the 
child a measure of confidence in solv- 
ing problems in other areas of living 
as well. 


We Can Help and Hope 


Thru a good science program, we 
can help our children discover basic, 
inherent elements of rhythm and pre- 
dictability, of cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships, within a world of uncer- 
tainty and instability. In a shifting, 
changing social and economic struc- 
ture, we can help children face life 
with reasonable optimism. We can 
help children grow and develop tech- 
nics and outlooks for functioning in 
a world whose constant factor is 
change. 

And we can reasonably hope that 
experiences with science can contrib- 
ute significantly toward a child’s 
growth as a_ well-adjusted, happy 
member of society. + 





Chicks on Schedule 


Ore day last spring, Mrs. Troy 
Reynolds, a motherly, brown-eyed 
teacher of one of the orthopedic 
classes at the Lantrip Elementary 
School, watched her young pupils 
place fertile eggs under Mrs. Elaine. 
Mrs. Elaine is a charcoal-colored hen 
with a comb as red as Rudolph’s nose 
and a disposition suitable to associat- 
ing with children. She came to the 
classroom to give the pupils a graphic 
science lesson—to be specific, a lesson 
on how eggs are hatched. 

For days before her arrival, the 
pupils prepared a home for her. They 
cut a small barrel in two and used one 
of the halves as a nest. They put soft 
straw in the nest and placed it in a 
large chicken coop. 

Mrs. Elaine arrived in a setting 
mood. From the beginning, she ex- 
hibited a motherly attitude toward 
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the 15 white eggs. When the room 
thermometer was pushed under her 
so the pupils could find out “how 
warm it is under a setting hen,” she 
ignored the alien object. 

After Mrs. Elaine was set, the stu- 
dents marked the date, March 10, on 
their calendar, They read that it takes 
21 days for chickens to hatch, so they 
also marked March 31 as the big day 
for the blessed event. 

The pupils never doubted that Mrs. 
Elaine would bring off the job on 
time, altho their teacher stared dubi- 
ously at Mrs. Elaine from time to 
time. 

During the long wait, the pupils 
kept a diary. They spelled out the 
words, and Mrs. Reynolds wrote them 
in a big book. As the time for the 
blessed event drew near, the class was 
asked to appear on a television show, 


and blithely promised that they 
would have some chicks on March 31 
without fail. 

But on the eve of March $1, Mrs. 
Reynolds became nervous. The next 
morning she arrived at school care- 
fully carrying a carton of baby chicks 
—‘‘in case.” She had bought them at 
a hatchery, but she needn’t have done 
So. 

About 10 Am on the appointed day, 
the pupils heard a peep. A yellow, 
cottony ball soon stuck its head out 
from under its mama’s black wing. 
Its brothers and sisters came popcorn 
fashion. It was exactly what the book 
said would happen. The elated pupils 
were not surprised. But Mrs. Reyn- 
olds stared in wonderment. 

—Adapted from an article by ELLEN 
MIDDLEBROOK in the Houston Post, 
used in the DESP yearbook. 
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HE world in which we live is one 
To regions, peoples, and man-to- 
environment 
fore, the 
peoples, 


elationships. There- 
study of these regions, 
and environments — geo- 
graphical education—is vital to real 
understanding of world events. 

And what is more, our world has 
recently become global in the literal 
sense ol that term. To exercise wisely 
its leadership in that global world, 
and to retain leadership in the fu- 
ture, the United States has need of a 
high order of geographical thinking 
and understanding. 

Grifith Taylor, speaking before 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1938, called 
geography one of the subjects vital 
to educated man since it “deals with 
his present, often varying, environ- 
ment which is invariably molding 
himself. This, to my mind,” he said, 
“is the ultimate reason why geog- 
raphy can be claimed as one of the 
three fundamentals of modern edu- 
cation . The aim of civilization 

. a world of peace ... can only be 
attained by studying other nations 
and cultures.” 

But do our colleges and univer- 
sities actually accord geography a 
fundamental place in their curric- 
ulums? According to a survey [pub- 
lished December 18, 1950] by Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the 
New York Times, only 55.9°;, of in- 
stitutions replying had undergrad- 
uate students enrolled in geography 
courses. Only 2.2% of all graduate 
students and less than 5% of all un- 


/O 
dergraduates were enrolled in one or 





Dr. Renner is professor of geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Dr. Reith is associate pro- 
fessor of geography, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 
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Colleges and univer- 
sities must strengthen 
their geographical 


education, say 


_ 
~ 


and 


more geography courses, he reported. 

And yet, of the college authorities 
answering the inquiry, 77.59% said 
that their students needed more 
geography in order to be better citi- 
zens. Only one stated that he felt 
geographic education was not neces- 
sary. A substantial number of them 
said that at least one course in geog- 
raphy should be required of all 
college students. 


Waar are the reasons for this in- 
consistency?) Why do most leaders in 
higher education attest to the value 
of geographical education but fail to 





For America is not the magic 
scenery 

Washed by the sunrise and the 
sunset seas; 

No; nor yet the prairies dark with 


herds, 

Or land-lakes of the western grain; 
nor yet 

Wonder cities white-towered, nor 
the peaks 

Bursting with metals, nor the 


smoky mills; 
America is you and you and I. 
—Author unknown. 
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provide it to any great degree in 
their institutions? 

We think there are many possible 
explanations for this situation. Here 
are some: 

[1] College administrators may be 
assuming that most students have 
previously studied geography in sec- 
ondary school and, therefore, possess 
the background and mental tools 
needed for independent or self- 
directed study of geography. 

[2] They may feel that geography 
is elementary and nontechnical in 
character and that it can be “picked 
up” incidentally during college 
study. 


[3] They may believe that when 
geography courses are provided on a 
campus, most of the students who 


need 
enrol. 


instruction in this field will 


[4] They may be sincere in their 
declarations regarding geographic 
education, but they may think that it 
can be accomplished thru channels 
other than geography courses taught 
by trained geographers. 

[5] They may realize the crucial 
need for geographical education, but 
feel themselves blocked by current 
opinion and _ practice. 

[6] They may believe geographic 
education is important, but that 
there are more demanding priorities. 


Exc of these explanations merits 
examination. 

The first is quickly disposed of 
when one notes that more than 90% 
of highschool students do not take 
geography. Obviously the secondary 
schools are not relieving the colleges 
of their responsibility for teaching 
even the elementary phases of ge- 
ography. 

The second calls for a little self- 
examination. Can you name and 
give even the approximate popula- 
tion of the five biggest American 
cities? Do you know the population 
of Canada? Where is British cotton- 
manulacturing centered? Obviously, 
geography is not something which is 
always “picked up” incidentally. 

It should be noted that these three 
random questions deal only with 
factual materials, which are quite in- 
cidental to the study of geography. 
Had the questions attempted to ex- 
amine mastery of geographical proc- 
esses and ecological relationships 
which are the crux of adult geogra- 
phy, your score in this little test 
might have been even more em- 
barrassing. 

To assume that the need for geo- 
graphical education on any campus 
is met by setting up a course or group 
of courses in geography--as suggested 
by the third explanation—is to ignore 
the realities of student program-mak- 
ing. Because required subjects and 
recommended electives take up so 
much time, most college students 
have little opportunity to enrol in 
geography classes. However, where 
geography is expertly taught, and 
where students are free to elect 
courses in geography, it has been re- 
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peatedly demonstrated that a large 
portion of the total studentbody will 
register for geography classes. In fact, 
in some instances a larger portion 
registered for geography than for any 
other subject. 


Concerning explanation four, it 


should be pointed out that sometimes 
administrators and teachers actually 
feel that geography is being covered 


when a _ social-studies teacher oc- 
casionally refers incidentally to geo- 
graphical facts. 

At one large university, for ex- 
ample, a professor has assured his 
dean that he is teaching geography 
in his social-studies courses. Actually, 
all he does is bring a map to class 
twice during the year and from it 
teach a few place locations. Since 
geography is not an inventory of 
places nor a description of things, 
but the study of a set of world-wide 
dynamic processes, it is obvious that 
little geographic learning occurs un- 
der such an arrangement. 

In regard to point number five, the 


president of a Midwestern college 


recently declared that he knew the 
provision of geographic education to 


be one of the really crucial needs of 


the times. However, he said that 


most of his faculty held the idea that 
geography was an elementary subject 
and he could, therefore, make no 
major move to improve its status on 
his campus without running head-on 
into faculty opposition, The fact that 
such a situation exists, however, does 
not mean that attitudes will not 
change as the need for a greater em- 
phasis on geographical education is 
explained to college faculty mem- 
bers. 

As for explanation six, it is prob- 
able that more than a few college 
administrators have recognized a 
need for geographical education, but 
have felt that other areas of the cur- 
riculum need even greater emphasis. 
Every person is entitled to his own 
opinion, of course, but we believe 
that such administrators do not un- 
derstand the necessity for or the 
values of geography when they rele- 
gate it to a secondary position in the 
curriculum. 

Great numbers of people are now 
being taught the abstractions of in- 
ternational relations, whereas very 
few are being taught anything about 
the world’s peoples and_ regions 
which are going to be involved in 
those relations. In some of our great- 


est universities, more funds are avail- 
able for teaching Chinese language 
or the history of the Near East than 
for teaching the geography of the 
entire world. 

The world of the present is a world 
geographically foreshortened by the 
instruments of global war. It is long 
past time for us to reorganize Ameri- 
can education in such manner as to 
equip our citizens and their leaders 
with the intellectual tools necessary 
for understanding and living in such 
a world. 


As an American journalist re- 
cently exclaimed, “. 
the great neglected subject in the 
school of democracy, a missed lesson 
for which we are always being taken 
to the woodshed by the dictators!” 

We could avoid the woodshed and 
perform our leadership role more 
adequately if we would realize that 
some of the most important of to- 
day’s forces are geographical, that 
geography is one of the real founda- 
tions of education. Global leader- 
ship cannot long survive when based 
on ignorance of that globe and of the 
geographical processes operating 


within it! + 





Principles of Americanism for Teachers 


[1] It is the responsibility of edu- 
cators to transmit the cultural heri- 
tage of America to the younger gen- 
eration as a basis for the continuing 
improvement of our society. 


[2] It is essential, therefore, that 
educators be loyal to the spirit of our 
American institutions. This loyalty 
must include acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that changes in these institu- 
tions are to be accomplished by legal 
processes within the framework of 
the Constitution. 


[3] A teacher has the duty of de- 
veloping in his pupils a knowledge 
of and a devotion to the foundations 
of the American way of life, namely, 
the freedom guaranteed by the Con- 
Stitution, the dignity and worth of 
the individual, the inviolability of the 
family, the encouragement of free 
enterprise consistent with the gen- 
eral good of society, and the control 
of government thru elected repre- 
sentatives directly responsible to the 
people. It is also a teacher’s duty to 
arouse in his pupils an acceptance of 
the responsibilities which accompany 
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our freedoms. For these purposes, the 
teacher takes the place of the parents 
and represents the community dur- 
ing school hours. 


[4] A teacher is also responsible 
for guiding children toward truth. 
This requires not only scholarship 
but a mental and spiritual integrity 
which abhors the perversion of truth 
to serve the interests of communism 
or any other form of totalitarianism, 
In our democratic society there are 
divergent points of view on many con- 
troversial subjects, and the teacher 
must teach all of the facts. Any dis- 
tortion or “party line” approach 
would destroy the tradition of Amer- 
ican education. A teacher who sub- 
mits willingly to the authority of the 
Communist Party or its front organi- 
zations, or any authoritarian organi- 
zation, has thereby voluntarily for- 
feited the right to teach in the public 
schools of a free society. 


[5] The public has the right to 
expect its teachers to adhere to the 
principles enunciated in this  state- 
ment. As agents of the public, the 


board of education and superinten- 
dent of schools have the duty of in- 
suring the fitness of individual teach- 
ers. ‘To do this, it is entirely 
reasonable for the board of education 
or the superintendent of schools to 
question teachers about overt acts of 
disloyalty, or about membership in 
organizations or groups dedicated to 
the destruction of the American way 
of life. Such investigation of a vital 
factor in a person's fitness to enjoy 
the privilege of teaching in a public 
school is no infringement of cither in- 
dividual rights or academic freedom, 


[6] A teacher who advocates the 
overthrow of our American form of 
governinent by force and violence, or 
who knowingly belongs to an organ- 
ization dedicated to such ends, or who 
refuses to answer questions concern- 
ing such beliefs or membership, is 
unfit to teach in American schools 
and should be dismissed. 


—Adopted the past school year by 
Schoolmen’s Post No. 543 of the 
American Legion, representing some 
600 teachers in New York City. 
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fhe f S technical 
economic ASSLSIANCt 
is enabling coll 
universities 


LO share 


skills u ith other countries. 


J. Russell Andrus 


NEW HORIZONS FOR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


"lg weasel college training is 
being taken into far corners of 


Asia and Africa in a unique program 
designed to lift standards of life and 
thought in many ways. 

New farming methods are being 
introduced in, Ethiopia. The new 
Philippine Republic is studying ad- 
vanced management technics. Its uni- 
versity is being equipped to deal 
with problems of agriculture, en- 
gineering, hygiene, education, and 
business. And modern technics are 
being shared at the request of gov- 
ernments and universities in India, 
surma, Iran, Thailand, Afghanistan, 
Formosa, and Panama. 


Ax this work is part of the United 
States technical and economic assist- 
ance program, which is enabling 
American universities to expand the 
limits of their campuses to other con- 
tinents. They participate in a major 
way thru cooperative arrangements 
with foreign universities. 

The typical procedure is for our 
educational institutions to negotiate 
directly with foreign universities. If 
the arrangements made are satisfac- 
tory, they are then financed by the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA), a government agency recent- 
ly set up, which combines the oper- 
ations of the former Mutual Security 
Agency and the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

The contracts call for assistance by 
American professors, who instruct, 
train teachers, and advise on curricu- 
lum, teaching methods, laboratory 
equipment, and books. Stress is laid 
on the development of human atti- 
tudes and skills, without which fac- 
tories, fields, mines—and minds—can- 
not be fully productive. 

In its effort to bring about a 





Dr. Andrus is education adviser in the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 
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prompt, permanent, and significant 
rise in academic standards, the pro- 
gram usually works simultaneously 
on four fronts. First, there are the 
American professors, who teach and 
advise. Local counterpart professors 
are assigned to work with them, 
replacing them in due course. Sec- 
ondly, the counterparts are brought 
to the American university for fur- 
ther study. Thirdly, the American 
technicians advise their local col- 
leagues and FOA as to the books, 
audio-visual equipment, and _ teach- 
ing aids to be recommended for pur- 
chase. Finally, the university’s 
technicians, both overseas and on the 
home campus, examine the labora- 
tories and advise on new equipment. 

These four services are bound up 
in one package, and it is the respon- 
sibility of the American contracting 
university to coordinate them and 
achieve results. This involves con- 
siderable work for the faculty on the 
home campus. 


Here are some examples of what 
American colleges and universities 
are doing: 

Oklahoma A. and M. is starting an 
agricultural college in Ethiopia and 
helping organize agricultural _re- 
search and extension. Angther part 
of this project involves starting vo- 
cational-agricultural schools. 

Across Asia in the Philippines, the 
University of the Philippines has 
trained students of the whole area 
for a generation. Cornell and Stan- 
ford have been asked to help bring 
up to fully modern standards its al- 
ready good colleges of agriculture, 
engineering, education, and business 
administration. Ten Cornell profes- 
sors are now at its College of Agri- 
culture at Los Banos, and Stanford 
has just sent eight professors of en- 
gineering, education, and business 


administration to the 
Manila campus. 

The University of Michigan has as- 
sisted the University of the Philip- 
pines in setting up a new Institute 
for Public Administration, which is 
concerned with expanding the com- 
petence of Philippine civil servants 
thru inservice or on-the-job training, 
and also thru increasing the flow ol 
trained leadership into government 
service. 


university’s 


At its inception in 1952, the insti- 
tute needed a large modern public- 
administration library, so Michigan 
selected, purchased, shipped, and as- 
sembled the entire library collection. 
Stanford has hired library assistants 
to work on its own campus with lists 
of the books on engineering, educa- 
tion, and business administration 
now on the shelves in the University 
of the Philippines library in order to 
advise as to the best choices for ad- 
ditions. 

One of the largest projects recently 
approved is a contract with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which is send- 
ing 16 engineering professors tor a 
two-year stay at six major universi- 
ties and technical institutes in India, 
while Indian professors study at Wis- 
consin before returning to replace 
the Americans. 

Similarly, FOA is financing two 
inter-university contracts between 
the University of Illinois and Indian 
institutes. One of these provides tor 
sending several protessors to the Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute to de- 
velop a department of social sciences 
and to improve the facilities for agri- 
cultural extension training. The oth- 
er involves furnishing eight engineer- 
ing professors to develop the curricu- 
lum at the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology at Kharagpur. 

‘A different type of operation has 
been undertaken by the University of 
Utah, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Brigham Young University. 
They are furnishing to Iran some 25 
specialists in education, agriculture, 
and health for several special proj- 
ects of a nonuniversity nature. 

The American technical assistance 
program is largelya “‘show-how”’ pro- 
gram, and engineering and agricul- 
tural institutions are most frequently 
invited to collaborate with similar 
institutions in the countries. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has actively assisted the Engi- 
neering College of Rangoon Univer- 
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sity, Burma, since late 1952. Profes- 
sor Horwood, chief of party for MIT, 
has been called upon, in addition, to 
prepare far-reaching plans for the 
sanitation of Rangoon city and port. 

Purdue is sending four engineer- 
ing professors to assist the Taiwan 
College of Engineering. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming has a similar project 
in Afghanistan. 

Penn State has two professors now 
in Taipei working with the Taiwan 
Teachers College. They have helped 
establish a department of vocational 
training for teachers in Formosa’s 
vocational schools. President Liu and 
three of his colleagues from Taiwan 
‘Teachers have spent several months 
at Penn State. 

Lindley Dennis, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, while in Baghdad 
last summer, was instrumental in ne- 
gotiating a contract between the for- 
mer Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Bradley University 
of Peoria whereby the latter institu- 
tion is setting up a technical insti- 
tute in Baghdad. 

Other institutions which either 
have contracts or have, on invitation, 
expressed a willingness to negotiate 
with specific institutions include: 
Washington University of St. Louis; 
Oregon State College; Duke Univer- 
sity; University of lowa; University 
of Arkansas; Johns Hopkins; Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; and 
Michigan State College. 


A conrracr of the inter-university 
type is preferred over a contract with 
a government agency because it may 
continue, with other sources of fi- 
nancing, after US financial assistance 
is no longer needed. Once books and 
equipment are provided, their up- 
keep and replacement should be 
available from local resources. 

On the other hand, professional 
interest and advice and exchange of 
professors may continue for many 
years at relatively small cost to the 
American institution or to some 
sponsoring foundation or voluntary 
agency. 

The exchange is proving a two- 
way street. American professors are 
learning much from their colleagues 
abroad, and, as standards rise in 
those universities, the whole world 
will benefit from increased contribu- 
tions of universities in hitherto re- 
mote lands. # 
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What Is 
Your School’s 
ILM. Quotient? 


PTODATE school programs require 
U a wide variety of instructional ma- 
terials geared to the interests and abili- 
ties of children. These materials include 
motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, record- 





Mr. Durr is supervisor of the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia. 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
HAVE ADEQUATE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS? 


William H. Durr 


ings, radio, and television—in addition 
to books, maps and charts. 

The following list of questions has 
been prepared so that you can determine 
the adequacy of your school’s instruc- 
tional materials. A study of the ques- 
tions you checked as “no” will point up 
areas which may need improvement. 


Administration 
1. 


Does your school system have a director of audio-visual educa- 
tion or instructional materials? 


Does this person perform the following services? 

[a] Supervise selection of materials for purchase and addition 
to your audio-visual department. 

[b] Inform teachers about available materials. 

[c] Assist in providing audio-visual facilities. 

[d] Provide for the distribution of materials to teachers when 
needed. 

[e] Help teachers to make good use of materials. 


Is there a person in your building who serves as coordinator 
of audio-visual instruction? 


. Does he have released time from teaching to carry thru these 


responsibilties? 


Are any of the teachers active members of 
[a] NEA Department of Audio-visual Instruction? 
[b] State or local audio-visual organizations? 


Is there an advisory committee on audio-visual instruction in 
your school system, with members of the teaching staff on the 
committee? 


. Does this committee assist in formulating plans and policy for 


the development and operation of the audio-visual program in 
your schools? 


Do teachers assist in the selection of instructional materials 
for purchase for your school? 


Materials 


9. Do teachers in your school have readily available the follow- 


ing types of materials? 
Motion pictures 
Filmstrips 
Slides 
Recordings 
Flat pictures 
Maps and charts 
Models and exhibit materials 


10. Does the budget permit teachers to rent and pay postage on 


materials such as films which they need to use in their instruc- 
tion and which are not available locally? 


[Continued on next page| 
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11. 


Does your school provide equipment and materials that teach- 
ers and pupils may use in producing their own audio-visual 
materials, such as cameras, film, slide-making materials, re- 
corders, mounting board? 


Information on Materials 


12. 


i3. 


14. 


15. 


Is there information on local resources which may be used on 
field trips or at school? 


Do teachers have ready access to catalogs and listings of 
available materials? 


Are materials frequently displayed so that teachers become 
aware of them and are encouraged to use them? 


Are teachers invited to frequent the audio-visual center to 
browse and find out what materials are available? 


Distribution of Materials 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Is it easy for teachers to request the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials? 


Are teachers informed in advance whether requested materials 
will be delivered to them when needed? 

Are such materials provided to teachers for sufficient periods of 
time to permit preview, praper showing, and re-showing? 


Does the center provide for keeping materials and equipment 
in good condition? 


Facilities for Using Materials 


20. 


2). 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Can the amount of light in the classrooms be controlled so that 
films can be projected clearly? 


Are there electrical outlets in the front and back of each room? 
Is the following equipment available? 
Sound motion-picture projector 
Filmstrip and slide projector 
Three-speed record and transcription player 
Tape recorder 
Radio 
Television receiver 
Opaque projector 
Overhead projector 
Do classrooms have adequate bulletinboard space? 
Are there rails or racks in classrooms to permit display of 


maps, charts, etc.? 


Is there space provided for convenient storage of equipment 
when it is not in use? 


Is there space for storage of materials which is open to teach- 


ers so that they can readily and easily check on materials that 
are available? 


Are there facilities and materials that will permit teachers and 


pupils to prepare photographic pictures, handmade lantern 
slides, mounted flat pictures, etc., for class use? 


Utilization of Materials 


28. 
29. 


30. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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Have most teachers had courses in audio-visual instruction? 


Do most teachers make regular use of motion pictures, slides, 


filmstrips, and recordings as an integral part of their classroom 
instruction? 


Can all teachers operate the audio-visual equipment available? 


. Do teachers make use of field trips as an aid to developing 


better pupil understanding? 


Do teachers make it a practice to preview materials before 
using them with a class? 


Do teachers help pupils establish objectives for seeing the film 
before it is shown? 


Do teachers frequently re-show materials when they feel that 
such re-showing will materially aid pupil learning? 


Are audio-visual materials used in faculty meetings or by 
teacher study groups? 

Are audio-visual materials used in PTA meetings or with other 
out-of-school groups to interpret the school program? 

Are there books and magazines dealing with audio-visual in- 


struction in your school’s professional library? 


Does your school have students trained to assist with the 
operation of audio-visual equipment? 
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“Trick or Treat” and DDT, 
UNICEF and BCG— 


HA acrowe’ex plans for 1953 have 
been a-making ever since children in 
the US last fall turned the traditional 
goblin night into a “Trick or Treat 
for All the World’s Children” by 
collecting coins for the United 
Nations’ International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Has your school 
joined this goodwill project? 

Started by church groups in 1951, 
the plan has gained increasing sup- 
port from churches, schools, clubs 
and civic organizations. Last year 
children in more than 500 communi- 
ties of 41 states collected $32,000 in 
pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

How far will a dollar stretch—in 
Syria, Pakistan, Chile, Indonesia, 
Burma, Colombia, Liberia, Afghanis- 
tan? Here are some UNICEF answers. 

$1=Enough powdered milk to give 
nine children a glass a day for a week. 

$1=Enough vaccine to protect 33 
children against diphtheria. 

$1=Enough BCG vaccine to im- 
munize 24 against tuberculosis. 

$1=Enough fish-oil capsules to for- 
tify 13 infants against rickets every 
day for a month. 

$l=Enough DDT to safeguard 13 
people against malaria for a year. 

For help in making this new-style 
Hallowe’en a success, obtain from 
UNICEF a complete kit including 
posters, arm-bands, emblems, sample 
press releases, and background infor- 
mation on UNICEF's work [$l. 


‘Tricks or Treats, US Committee for 


UNICEF, UN, New York}. 

Prepare the community thru radio, 
press, and store-window displays. Let 
the childrén share in the planning. 

Send the money to US Committee 
for UNICEF, UN, New York. 

Working closely with the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization § [spe- 
cialized agencies ef the UN] UNICEF 
turns the voluntary contributions of 
governments and citizens of nearly 
100 countries into supplies and serv- 
ices for the needy children of 69 
countries. Aided governments match 
these with equal or greater contribu- 
tions, and thus every UNICEF dollar 
doubles.or triples. # 
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FROM ‘‘THE CHILDREN ARE COMING'* 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE ABOUT SUCH PROBLEMS 
AS CONSOLIDATION, TRANSPORTATION, AND FINANCE! 


URAL “There's no 

such animal!” So says one school 
of thought. “Rural education is still 
a great reality,” says another. “Does 
it matter?” asks still another. “After 
all, education is education.” 

Most workers in the field sincerely 
and genuinely agree with the second 
statement that rural education is a 
great reality, with unique and dis- 
tinctive problems to be solved. ‘They 
believe that some of those problems, 
always chronic, are now crucial. They 
believe, too, that the social, econom- 
ic, and political world of today has 
brought new and serious problems 
into sharp focus. 


education? 


Wrhauar is rural education? It is that 
part of education that serves people 
who live in rural environment— 
farmers and their village neighbors 
who are closely related to agriculture, 
the extractive occupations, and local 
allied industries. It is education as it 
is found in most small communities. 
It is also the education of rural chil- 
dren and youth even when they are 
transported to town or city schools, 
For education deals with people as 
they are; and what rural children are 
is determined by where and how they 
live, irrespective of where they are 
being schooled. 

Rural education is identified by 
the adjustments of curriculum and 
instructional procedures necessary to 
fit the needs of people living in rural 
environments and in small communi- 
ties generally. 

Rural education is also identified 
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by certain external and administra- 
tive matters which adhere especially 
to schools serving rural and village 
constituents: reorganization of school 
districts; consolidation of schools; 
operation of pupil transportation; 
special scheduling for instructional 
organization and administration in 
small schools; apportionment of state 
school funds for equalization pur- 
poses largely for the benefit of rural 
areas. 

Many changes have occurred in 
rural life during the past decade. 
Farms have been increasingly mech- 
anized. Modern methods of agri- 
culture now enable fewer people to 
produce a larger volume of agricul- 
tural goods. Rural farm population 
has actually decreased while rural 
nonfarm population has increased at 
an astounding rate. More farm and 
village people are engaging in serv- 
ice and small-industry occupations. 
Remarkable changes have come 
about in neighborhood and com- 
munity relationships. 

Many changes have also taken 
place in rural schools. In less than 10 
years, reorganization has reduced the 
number of districts from 108,000 to 
about 67,000. Schools have been con- 
solidated. In the past decade one- 
teacher schools have decreased from 
about 108,000 to less than 60,000. 
Schools have become larger; vet the 
average school serving rural people 
remains small: three teachers for 
elementary schools, six teachers for 
highschools. ‘The number of pupils 


transported daily has 


grown from 


Crucial 


Issues in 
Rural 
Education 


four million to over seven million. 

The community-centered school 
idea has taken on reality; more and 
more rural schools are developing 
curriculums designed not only to 
teach the Three Rs but also to bring 
about better living in their communi- 
ties. 

The education of the average rural 
teacher has improved by one or two 
years of college preparation, but re- 
mains generally at least a year or two 
less than that of urban teachers. 
Rural teachers are now earning on 
the average at least two-thirds as 
much as their city neighbors, rather 
than only half as much, as was the 
case a decade ago. 

In school finance, the states now 
furnish over 44% of the funds in- 
stead of the 30% of a decade ago. 
Rural and village schools have been 
the chief beneficiaries. 


Maxy problems in rural education 
have not been solved. [See “Almost 
Half the Children” in the NEA 
JouRNAL for September 1951.] Cru- 
cial issues must be faced, as the fol- 
lowing questions suggest: 

What is the educational signifi- 
cance of recent changes in the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of 
rural America? 

In the current merging of rural 
and urban life, what distinctly rural 
values and interests should be pre- 
served? How can the schools help to 
preserve them? 

What adjustments in curriculums 


should be made to meet needs of 
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pupils living on farms and in small 
communities? 


What expansions and improve- 
ments in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation are needed to meet modern 
conditions? 

What expansions and changes are 
needed in all types of vocational edu- 
cation to meet needs of farm and vil- 
lage pupils? 

How can an adequate supply of 
teachers for schools serving rural 
people be obtained? 

What special preparation and in- 
service education are needed by 
teachers serving rural pupils, par- 
ticularly in small schools? 

What principles, standards, and 
procedures should guide the further 
reorganization of school districts and 
consolidation of schools? 

What should be done about school- 
aistrict reorganization in areas ad- 
jacent to metropolitan centers? In 
sparsely settled areas? 

What are the functions of inter- 
mediate units under recent trends of 
school-district reorganization? 

What should be done to improve 
ae status of the county superinten- 
dency and of superintendents of 
small school systems that serve rural 
constituencies? 

What are the proper relationships 
between intermediate and local su- 
perintendents? 

What improvements are needed in 
the provision and administration of 
pupil transportation? 

How can special services—health 
facilities, audio-visual materials, li- 
braries, instructional opportunities 
for handicapped children, and the 
like—be provided in small communi- 
ties? 

What changes should be adopted 
in financing schools for rural and vil- 
lage people? 

How can adequate education be 
provided for disadvantaged groups 
living in rural areas? 

What are our responsibilities to 
the disadvantaged people of the 
world, most of whom are rural? 


These crucial issues and others will 
be considered at a National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education to be held 
in Washington, D. C., a year from 
now, October 4-6, 1954. Readers are 
invited to send statements of other 
questions that should be considered. 

—HOWARD A. DAWSON, director of 
Rural Service, NEA. 
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HE September morning was calm 
| par bright. The town looked fresh 
and shining and very American. We 
drove slowly thru the gilded streets, not 
saying anything. 

Sherry sat beside me, scrubbed and 
solemn. We had decided, her mother 
and I, not to make anything momentous 
of this first day at school. I was to drop 
her there and drive on. She knew which 
classroom was hers. We had all inspected 
it the week before. 

Symbolically, perhaps, the school was 
ona hill. A flight of steps rose from the 
street, bisecting the green lawn, arrow- 
ing straight to the wide door centered 
in the red-brick building. A 
public school, of course. A good one, so 
they said. 


colonial 


Already a trickle of small humanity 
was flowing up the steps. It was easy to 
spot the first-graders. Most of them were 
anchored to their mothers’ hands. I 
glanced at Sherry. She was staring at her 
lap. 

“We're a little early,” I said. “Want 

to sit here for a couple of minutes?” 
She nodded. I leaned forward and cut 
the ignition. I had not expected to feel 
anything, but now I felt a queer breath- 
lessness, as if I were waiting for some- 
thing important to happen. 

Sherry smoothed her dress carefully 
over her knees. The part in her hair 
looked very straight and white. What is 
she thinking, I asked myself suddenly. 
What goes on inside that bright, new, 
untouched mind? Does she know what it 
means, this first step on the endless 
ladder of education? Does she have any 
idea? 

Of course she doesn’t, I told myself 
impatiently. If she did, she’d probably 
jump out of the car and run away. How 
many years of 


classrooms? Twelve, at 





Mr. Gordon is a free-lance writer. He 
has served on the staffs of Good House- 
keeping and Cosmopolitan magazines 
and worked for Time, Inc. “The Thresh- 
old,” condensation of a story which ap- 
peared originally in McCall’s, is used 
here with the consent of McCall’s and 
the author. Mr. Gordon says of himself: 
“I play a lot of tennis, ride some, and 
go hunting when I can. Seems to me I 
spend the rest of my time staring at a 
typewriter.” His first novel, Reprisal 
[1950], was a Literary Guild selection, 
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least. Sixteen, if she goes to college. 
More, if she chooses a profession. 

I gripped the wheel tighter, think- 
ing of all the unknown individuals who 
would try to teach this child and in try- 
ing would leave some mark, however 
tiny, on her mind or her heart. Frighten- 
ing, somehow. ... 

Sherry lifted qne foot and examined 
the scissor scratches on the sole of her 
new shoe. They will explain the physical 
world to you, | thought. They may show 
you how to blueprint the atom... . But 
the things that matter most you won't 
learn from any blackboard. That I can 
promise you. 

A knot of small male animals went by, 
full of raucous high spirits. There go 
your real teachers, Sherry, I said to her 
silently. Take a good look at them, your 
contemporaries. They will you 
many things that are not in any school- 
books. Unpleasant things sometimes. 
How to lie, how to cheat, God knows 
what else. ... 


teach 


Maybe you have to learn those things 
before you can also learn that ultimately 
they’re not worth doing. I don’t know. 
I’m your father, and you think I know 
everything, but you're wrong. All I 
really know is that I don’t know much— 
and when you make that discovery about 
yourself someday, why then the first part 
of your education will be complete... . 

The happy savages went whooping up 
the steps. Sherry watched them, and I 
watched Sherry. Five minutes from now, 
I thought, you won't be just you any 
more. You'll also be one of them. It may 
be the biggest step you'll ever take. I 
hope it’s in the right direction... . 

Anyway, I said to myself, the time has 
come. Open that tight parental hand 
and let her go. It’s her life, remember, 
not yours, 

I reached across her and opened the 
door. She got out slowly and stood with 
her back to me, looking up at the build- 
ing on the hill. Now I was supposed to 
drive nonchalantly away. 

“So long, Sherry,” I said. 

She turned her head, and suddenly 
that wonderful flood of love and humor 
came up behind her eyes. 

“Don’t be scared, Daddy,” she said. 
“T’ll be back.” And she went climbing 
up into the blue infinity of the morning. 
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We Burbanked a Banner Plant 





Callie G. Locke 


N 1945 three groups of green- 

thumbed teachers in Alabama 
tried their hands at growing more 
and better teachers. 

In our state, nearly half of the 
teachers had emergency certificates; 
standards had toppled; no replace- 
ments were in sight. Concerned 
about the situation, three groups— 
Delta Kappa Gamma, the Alabama 
Education Association Division of 
Classroom Teachers, and the AEA 
Committee on Professional Relations 
—began to encourage the develop- 
ment of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica college chapters and highschool 
clubs. 

Geneticists tell us it takes years to 
develop a new species. We've found 
it so. But from seedlings which 
sprang up eight years ago we've de- 
veloped a plant that is well-rooted, 
vigorous, and burgeoning’ with 
bloom. 

This year our plant won the na- 
tional blue ribbon: Alabama _ was 
named the NEA Banner FTA State 
on the basis of outstanding proftes- 
sional growth and activities. 


F or two years the triple sponsor- 
ship of FTA continued. Each of the 
three professional groups did fine 
work, but there was little pooling of 
effort. In 1947 an AEA state FTA 
committee included representatives 
from the sponsoring groups, and a 
stronger state program began to take 
shape. FTA members met for the 
first time as a state organization in 
March 1948 at the annual AEA con- 
vention. Officers were elected, and a 
constitution was adopted. 

The next year, FTA districts, par- 
alleling the AEA districts, were set 
up, and an executive council made 
up of state officers and district pres- 
idents was established. 


Now our plant is under the guid- 
ance of the AEA Committee on 





Mrs. Locke is director of professional 
relations, Alabama Education Associa- 
tion. 
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BY MEANS OF THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
ALABAMANS ARE PRODUCING BETTER TEACHERS. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Its continuing state offi- 
cer, the secretary-treasurer, is the 
AEA director of professional rela- 
tions. She guides the FTA program 
and handles financial details of mem- 
berships and affiliation. 

The constitution provides that the 
state FTA president be a member of 
a college chapter. ‘The sponsor of his 
chapter becomes the state sponsor. 
The other state officers are elected 
from the highschool club member- 
ship. Thus, chapter members and 
sponsors exercise a leadership which 
gives the movement unity and stabil- 
ity. At the same time, club members 
and sponsors are challenged by lead- 
ership opportunities in the state 
FTA organization. 

For the past three years, state pres- 
idents have taken part in national 
conferences, at FTA expense. They 
have represented Alabama at the 
NEA Institute of Organization Lead- 
ership, the National Conference of 
Classroom Teachers, the National 
FTA Delegate Assembly and more 
recently the Miami Beach CAP and 
TEPS Conferences and the NEA 
convention. 

These leadership opportunities 
have been possible because the AEA- 
FTA Division has a budget and op- 
erates under it. From the 25¢ annual 
state dues paid by each FTA mem- 
ber, a travel fund is allotted the 
state president for Alabama and 
NEA meetings. Also, the expenses 
of the executive-committee members 
attending state meetings are paid. 

Growth in FTA membership has 
come without great effort since the 
first years of the movement. We have 
stressed activities of FTA members 
and have encouraged them to find 
ways in which they can be of real 
help in their schools and communi- 
ties. We have, thru newsletters, re- 
ported the varied action programs 
which chapter and club members 
have worked out for themselves. 

We hope to be of greater help to 
members this year. Major projects be- 


ing planned are folders supplement- 
ing the national FTA handbook, 
posters to be used early in the year 
in building FTA enthusiasm, and 
continuation of a study already be- 
gun. The latter is a followup of high- 
school FTA members to see how 
many go to college and prepare for 
teaching. We want to know how 
many become members of college 
chapters, how many become teachers, 
how many become active members 
of professional organizations. Ahead 
of us is a goal of setting up a scholar- 
ship fund for deserving FTA mem- 
bers. 


Waere do we go from here? We 
now have a chapter in every teacher- 
education institution in the state and 
111 clubs. Our total membership last 
year was over 2500. This is over one- 
tenth of the membership of the Ala- 
bama Education Association. 

We anticipate the day when the 
majority of our beginning teachers 
thru FTA experience in highschool 
and college have acquired profes- 
sional attitudes, skill in cooperative 
planning and action, and great pride 
in their chosen profession. Even now, 
FTA members are not regarded as 
recruits, prospective teachers, or 
teachers in training, as much as they 
are accepted as teachers with status 
of their own. 

Typical is the attitude of a prin- 
cipal in a school where FTA mem- 
bers served as substitutes during an 
epidemic. He said, “Your work has 
meant that we have been able to 
carry on our program with little or 
no interruption even tho regular 
substitute teachers were not avail- 
able. From the work of individual 
FTA members in the classroom one 
would think they were professional 
teachers rather than students.” 

Our last convention was attended 
by 600 FTA members, representing 
130 highschools and 9 colleges. Our 
plant, as you can see, is well-rooted. 
It's a vigorous strain, we like its 
looks, and it’s bearing good fruit. + 
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NEA 
FEDERAL 
LEGISLATIVE 
POLICY 


General Federal Aid—{1] Finan- 
cial assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states and territories, 
possessions and District of Columbia 
for the support of public education. 
[Platform V-B] 

Federal funds provided with the 
understanding that the expenditure 
of such funds and the shaping of 
educational policies be matters of 
state and local control. [Platform 


V-B-1] 
School Construction Aid— [2] 
The NEA believes that the great 


increase in school population and 
the serious lag in schoolhouse con- 
struction constitute a national need 
that must be met with sufficient fed- 
eral financial support to provide ade- 
quately for essential public-school 


as defined 
in the NEA 
Platform 
and 
Resolutions 


© SY 


building construction. Funds for this 
purpose should be distributed ac- 
cording to an objective formula, ad- 
ministered by the US Office of Edu- 
cation, and channeled thru the 
regular state educational agencies. 
[Res. 12] 

Federal Aid for Disaster Areas— 
[3] Special federal funds be made 
available without federal dictation 
to prevent the interruption of edu- 
cation in devastated areas when 
widespread disasters occur. [Platform 
V-B-2} 

Aid to Federally Affected Areas— 
[4] The federal government should 
reimburse local taxing bodies where 
federal acquisition of property and 
establishing of federal projects have 
distorted the tax base by loss of reve- 


nue or by increased population re- 
quiring extra school services. [Plat- 
form V-B-3] 

The NEA advocates the continua- 
tion of federal assistance for school 
construction and for current operat- 
ing expenses in school districts where 
the establishment of federal projects 
and the acquisition of property by 
the federal government either pro- 
duces an excess over normal school 
population or affects adversely the 
revenue of the local district by re- 
moving property from the tax base. 
In particular, the Association urges 
the extension of the general principle 
embodied in Public Laws 815 and 
874 of the 8lst Congress as long as 
the federal government deems it 
necessary to continue its existing de- 
fense and military installations. [Res. 
10] 

Revenues from Natural Resources 
—(5] The NEA believes that all rent- 
als, royalties, and other sums payable 
under any lease of the outer conti- 
nental shelf should be appropriated 
exclusively as grants-in-aid to ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 

The Association urges that reve- 
nues from federal lands and from the 
natural resources controlled by the 
federal government in the states and 
territories be employed in offsetting 


If You Are a Junior- or Senior-high Teacher .. . 


, can obtain from the NEA the 


following materials to help in your 
teaching [quantity discounts on all pub- 


ications except as indicated]: 


File It Right. Filing manual for sec- 
retarial and clerical workers. For use 
with business-education§ classes. 1953. 
73p. $1.50. Natl Assn Educational Sec- 
retaries, NEA, 


Function of Music in the Secondary- 
School Curriculum, prepared jointly by 
the Natl Assn of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and the Music Educators Natl 
Conference. Nov. 1952  Bulletin§ of 
NASSP. 126p. $1.50. NASSP. NEA. 
Also available as reprint from MENC, 
NEA, 57p. $1. No discount.] 


Print It Right. Handbook of ideas 
for the preparation of readable copy. 
Useful with journalism classes. 1953. 
18p. $1.50. Natl School Public Relations 
Assn, NEA. 

Official 


Softhail-Track and Field 
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~ A se cata a tea nano aes 


Guide, Jan. 1953-Jan. 1954. 160p. 50¢. 
Official Recreational Games and Volley 
Ball Guide, July 1953-July 1955. 136p. 
75¢. Above titles are annual official 
guides for women’s athletics. American 
Assn for Health, Physical 
and Recreation, NEA. 


Education, 


Guidance in the Secondary School. 
The why and how of guidance in the 
secondary school. Mar. 1953 Bulletin of 
NASSP. 192p. $1.50. NASSP, NEA. 


Science in Secondary Schools Today. 
Prepared under the guidance of the Na- 


tional Science ‘Teachers Association. 
Jan. 1953 Bulletin of NASSP. 268p. 
$1.50. NASSP, NEA. [Also available 


from Natl Science Teachers Assn, NEA. 
$1.50.] 


Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 
1952. R. Will Burnett, ed. 1953. 57p. 
$1 to NSTA members. $1.50 to non- 
members. NSTA, NEA. 


Supervised Correspondence Instruc- 


tion in the Secondary School. Purposes, 
organization, and technics of corre- 
spondence study in secondary school. 
Dec. 1952 Bulletin of NASSP. 206p. 
$1.50. NASSP, NEA. 


How To Do It notebook series on 
classroom technics in social studies. No. 
1, How To Use A Motion Picture, 10¢: 
No. 2, How To Use A Textbook, 25¢: 
No. 5, How To Use Daily Newspapers, 
25¢; No. 6, How To Use Group Discus- 
ston, 25¢; No. 7, How To Take a Survey 
of Public Opinion, 10¢; No. 8, How To 
Use Recordings, 10¢; No. 10, How To 
Use Oral Reports, 10¢; No. 11, How To 
Locate Useful Government Publications, 
25¢; No. 12, How To Conduct a Field 
Trip, 25¢; No. 14, How To Handle 
Controversial Issues, 25¢; No. 16, How 
To Use Multiple Books, 25¢. Natl Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA. 


[Next month: materials for 
the elementary  principal.] 
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the losses in local income resulting 
from such holdings and to assist the 
federal government to meet its obli- 
gations to state and local government 
including public schools. [Res. 11] 

Study of Educational Needs—|6| 
Ihe increased complexity of Ameri- 
can life makes it imperative that 
state and local school systems be pre- 
pared to meet the educational needs 
of American children and _ youth. 
The Association urges the United 
States Commission on Intergovern- 
imental Relations to give thoro study 
to the educational needs and finan- 
cial abilities of the states so as to 
establish clearly and unmistakably 
the extent of the mutual responsi- 
bility of the federal government and 
the states for providing adequate 
education for the citizens of the 
United States. [Res. 13] 

Federal-State Relations—{7| The 
NEA reaffirms its belief that the fed- 
eral government has a shared re- 
sponsibility with states and local 
communities to assure adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for all. 

The legislative activity of the As- 
sociation involving this responsibil- 
ity shall be guided by the provisions 
of the platform. [Res. 9] 

Separation of Church and State— 
[8] The American tradition of sepa- 
ration of church and state shall be 
vigorously and zealously safeguarded. 
The Association respects and up- 
holds the rights of groups, including 
religious denominations, to maintain 
their own schools financed by their 
supporters so long as such schools 
meet the educational, health, and 
safety standards defined by the states 
in which they are located. [Platform 
V1 

Social Security—(9| The NEA be- 
lieves that properly planned and ade- 
quately financed state and_ local 
retirement systems serve best the re- 
quirements of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

If these systems are to be supple- 
mented by federal social security 
provisions, the enacted federal legis- 
lation and state laws should give 
unconditional assurance that the 
total retirement benefits will not be 
reduced below those now guaranteed 
by present law. Such supplementary 
legislation should be approved in ad- 
vance by referendum by at least two- 
thirds of the active members of the 


existing state or local retirement sys- 
tem. [Res. 23] 
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Exemption of Retirement Incomes 
—[10] The Association continues to 
advocate that the federal income-tax 
law be amended so that all retire- 
ment incomes will be exempt from 
federal income tax up to the highest 
amount allowed on any retirement 
incomes. [Platform II-G] 

The NEA advocates amendment 
of the federal tax laws so as to per- 
mit up to a total of $1500 of the re- 
tirement income of all retired per- 
sons to be exempt from the federal 
income tax in addition to individual 
exemptions. [Res. 24] 

Legislative Investigations — {11} 
The NEA recognizes the right of 
legislative bodies to conduct investi- 
gations directed toward prospective 
legislation. Educators called upon to 
testify in such investigations should 
do so fully and frankly. 

The Association believes that the 
processes of investigation should be 
conducted with adequate safeguards 
for the constitutional rights of indi- 
vidual citizens. Without these safe- 
guards, the activities of investigating 
committees may gravely threaten the 
local control of schools which is so 
essential to our decentralized sys- 
tem of education and the survival of 
American freedoms. The education 
of citizens in this critical period of 
our history must be reserved entirely 
to the control of local schoolboards 
under the laws of the several states. 
[Res. 16] 

National Board of Education—{1|2} 
The development of education, 
whether at the local, state, or na- 
tional level, should be placed above 
all temporary and partisan political 
issues and provided with appropriate 
administrative arrangements to safe- 
guard the integrity of the educa- 
tional process. The Association urges 
Congress to create a National Board 
of Education as an_ independent 
agency to administer the United 
States Office of Education. The mem- 
bers of the National Board should 
be appointed for long overlapping 
terms by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Association further recom- 
mends that the National Board 
should select a professionally quali- 
fied commissioner of education, re- 
sponsible to the board for the con- 
duct of his office and the perform- 
ance of his duties, to serve as its ex- 
ecutive officer. [Platform IV, Sec. 
“National Board of Education” | 


travel tour 


NE 





in Italy 





Wau over 1000 teachers from 46 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii toured much of the United 
States and 27 foreign countries last 
summer on trips planned by _ the 
NEA Division of Travel Service. 

The group of traveling 
teachers poses for a picture at the 
Loggia dei Lanzi in Florence, Italy. 
They are: [left to right] Guide; 
Martha Shaw, Alice, Texas; Margaret 
Shaw, Alice, Texas; Henry G. Hirsch, 
tour director, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Patricia Irby, Cushing, Oklahoma; 
Pamela Denner, Cushing, Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Robin Whitworth, Booneville, 
Arkansas. 
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US Office of Education — {13} 
Funds appropriated to the Office of 
Education be augmented to make its 
efforts increasingly effective. |Plat- 
form V-C 

The NEA reaffirms its belief that 
education at the national level will 
best be served by an independent US 
Office of Education under a National 
Board of Education. It hopes that 
the achievement of cabinet status for 
education as a component of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will result in the strengthen- 
ing of the US Office of Education 
with funds necessary for it to carry 
on its traditional functions unim- 
paired and provide appropriate fed- 
eral leadership in educational prob- 
lems of nation-wide concern. 

In addition, the Association advo- 
cates the adoption of legislation to 
establish within the new Department 
an advisory committee on education 
to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as recommended 
by the President of the United States, 
to “help ensure the maintenance of 
responsibility for the public educa- 
tional system in state and local gov- 
ernments while preserving the na- 
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tional interest in education thru ap- 
propriate federal action.” 

The Association pledges its active 
support to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation and urges that he call on the 
Association for any support and as- 
sistance he may deem advisable. [Res. 
i4] 

Vocational Education — [14] Sys- 
tematic programs of vocational and 
educational guidance, vocational 
placement, and followup, in charge 
of competent persons especially 
equipped for the work. [Platform 
1-H] 

Complete program of vocational 
education organized and maintained 
as integral parts of local school sys- 
tems with part-time and evening 
classes as needed. [Platform IV-A-2}] 

National Defense—{15| The Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its belief that ade- 
quate preparedness is necessary for 
national security and remains con- 
vinced that the American people 
must be alert to the need for such 
security; therefore, it calls upon the 
federal government to administer a 
program that will provide adequate 
national defense to assure peaceful 
working relations with other nations 
of the world. 

The function of the public schools 
is to develop moral stamina, physi- 
cal vigor, mental health, scientific 
knowledge, basic technical skills, and 
civic competence of our people; 
therefore, the Association condemns 
any form of legislation which in the 
name of national security sets up 
parallel educational agencies that 
absorb, supplant, or duplicate the 
programs of educational facilities 
now in existence. [Platlorm VIII, 
Sec. on “National Defense’, (A) and 
(B) | 

International Relations — {16} 
Qualified representatives of public 
education to be included by the De- 
partment of State in the United 
States delegations to Unesco. (Plat- 
form VIII, D) 

he expansion and development 
of the educational activities of 
Unesco. (Plattorm VIII, F) 

Existing 
tional 


programs for interna- 
interchange of teachers ex- 
panded and adequately financed by 
local, state, and federal govern- 
ments; and information regarding 
these programs made fully available 
to the profession. (Platform VIII, G) 

Visits by carefully selected educa- 
tional personnel on missions from 
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other countries to the United States, 
and by American teachers similarly 
selected and assigned in other coun- 
tries, encouraged and financially as- 
sisted. (Platform VIII, H) 

Health and Physical Fitness—{17} 
The NEA advocates health services 
that will strengthen the effectiveness 
of individuals as citizens. The school 
should fight the evils of malnutri- 
tion, nervous tension, physical ail- 
ments, and lack of physical comforts 
by securing adequate food, clothing, 
and medical care thru coordinated 
efforts of local, state, and 
agencies for children 
need. [Platform I-D] 

Narcotics—[18] ‘The NEA believes 
that the schools should continue to 
stress education regarding the harm- 
ful effects of narcotics by making full 
use of the most recent research on 
the problem. 


federal 
who are in 


The Association invites the atten- 
tion of law-enforcement officers to 
the necessity tor vigorous action to 
prevent the spread of the use of nar- 
cotics, and pledges to them the full 
cooperation of the profession. 

The Association recommends fed- 
eral legislation that would impose 
special penalties for the sale or any 
other form of distribution of nar- 
cotics to minors. [Res. 26] 

The Right To Vote—{19| The 
NEA believes that participation of 
youth in the democratic life of the 
school prepares them for responsible 
citizenship. Therefore, the Associa- 
tion recommends that the right of 
franchise be granted to citizens at the 
age of 18. [Res. 28] 

Child Labor—{20) Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States 
to provide tor the prohibition of 
child labor. [Plattorm I-E] 





Audio-visual Materials 


Foreign-Language Films 

Tue following list includes educa- 
tional films with foreign-language 
commentaries suitable for use in 
teaching French, German, and Span- 
ish at the grade levels indicated. It 
was prepared by Carolyn Guss of the 
Indiana Audio - Visual 
Center. 


University 


In addition to the type listed here, 
there are numerous films with English 
commentaries dealing with the geog- 
raphy, history, and culture of the 
various countries as well as foreign- 
language study skills and motivation. 

The producers or distributors, in- 
dicated by the numbers in the brack- 
ets, will supply rental and purchase 
information concerning films ‘n_ this 
list as well as additional films. 


French 

Accent Aigu. {Series of three mo- 
tion pictures.] Each, 11-12 min., sd, 
b&w. [4] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Dotty et Michel. {Series of 12 mo- 
tion pictures.}| Each, 11-15 min., sd, 
b&w. [4] Gr. 10-12, college. 

French for Beginners. {motion 
picture.] 10 min., sd, b&w. [5] Gr. 
10-12, college. 

French Teaching Film Series. {Se- 
ries of 15 motion pictures including 
such titles as Les Canaux, La Loire, 
and En Normandie.) Each, 14-23 
min., sd, b&w. [4] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Le Hout De Cagnes {Village Pro- 
vencal et Mediterranean.] [motion 
picture.] 10 min., sd, color. [8] Gr. 
10-12, college, special. 

Une Famille Bretonne {A lesson 


in French.] [motion picture.] 11 min., 
sd, b&w. [3] Gr. 10-12, college. 


German 

Alpine Village. {motion picture.] 
15 min., sd, b&w. [4] Gr. 10-12, col- 
lege. 

Bauernstand Mit Kunsterland. 
[motion picture]. 14 min., sd, b&w. 
[4] Gr. 10-12, college. 

German Language. {Series of 4 mo- 
tion pictures.] Each, 12-19 min., sd, 
b&w. [7] Gr. 10-12, college. 





Spanish 

Buenos Dias, Carmelita. {motion 
picture.}| 18 min., sd, b&w. [2] Gr. 
10-12. 

La Familia Sanchez {A lesson in 
Spanish]. [motion picture.] 1] min., 
sd, b&w. [3] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Our Spanish Speaking Neighbors. 
[Series of 8 motion pictures.] Each 
11 min., sd, b&w. [6] Gr. 7-12, college, 
adult. 

"Spanish, First Lesson. {motion pic- 
ture.] 17 min., sd, b&w. [1] Gr. 10- 
12, college. 

Spanish Language Series. [Series 
of 3 motica pictures.] Each, 10-11 
min., sd, color. [4] Gr. 10-12, college 
adult. 





Producers or distributors: [1] Audi 
Vision, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; [2] C. O. Baptista Films, Sunny- 
side Ave., Wheaton, Ill.; [3] Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette, Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; [4] Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4; [5] Carl F. Mahnke 
Prod., 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines 9; [6] 
Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Dr., 
Oakland 11, Calif.; [7] University of Wis- 
consin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison, Wis.; [8] Wayne University, 
Detroit 1. 
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Dress and grooming— 


ATTRACTIVE PACKAGING 


Lucy G. Mayo 


HELPS SELL THE PRODUCT 


Z ECENTLY I described to my 
fifth-grader nephew, aged 
nine, how a teacher should 

look if she observed intelligent rules 
of dress and grooming. Then I asked 
him how he would react personally 
to such a teacher. After reflecting a 
moment, he remarked with droll seri- 
ousness, “I guess I’d flunk her grade 
so that I wouldn’t have to leave her!” 

Granting that such a drastic re- 
sponse would be unfortunate, let's 
consider some of the psychological 
aspects of his reaction. Obviously, it 
indicates a strong feeling of admira- 
tion for an attractive-looking teacher 
(and we mean attractive—she need 
not be beautiful or even pretty). 
Since admiration is the first step to- 
ward emulation, it is apparent that 
the teacher’s appearance is a matter 
of real importance. 

In today’s world it is unlikely that 
there remains a woman—or a man— 
who has escaped seeing proof of the 
statement that “attractive packaging” 
goes a long way toward selling the 
product. From my own personal ex- 
perience and that of many teacher 
friends and associates, I have become 
convinced of this: A teacher’s first 
responsibility—before she can sell her 
product—is to sell herself to her stu- 
dents. Only if they admire and re- 
spect her as a person, can she expect 
them to work cooperatively with her. 

I also believe that selfconfidence 
comes with good grooming and that 
to become a successful person, it 
helps to look like one. 


Th distinction of being an attrac- 
tive person—at all times—is achieved 
by very careful planning, which in- 
cludes attention to the following: 


Good Health—Discipline yourself 
firmly in matters pertaining to: 

Adequate rest. You are going to 
need it to keep your sense of humor, 
the sparkle in your eye, the spring 


in your step. 


Mrs. Mayo is teacher, lecturer, and direc- 
tor, English Department, Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York City. 
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Healthful and _ simple dietary 
habits. Eat the foods “that pack a 
wallop’—that supply the energy de- 
manded by teaching. If you are over- 
weight and need to reduce, do it 
under a doctor’s care unless you can 
accomplish your objective merely by 
learning to wave aside sundaes, 
candy, cokes, and their ilk. 

Correct posture. Don’t be a droopy 
slouch. Stand tall and proud, Com- 
fort influences posture, so choose 
shoes that are easy on the feet as well 
as attractive. 


The Cleanliness Habit—A regular 
ritual of cleanliness is the essential 
substructure of good grooming. Re- 
lax on that ritual, and you'll look 
seedy. And of all injustices—that will 
be the very time when you are asked 
to “just step into the principal’s of- 
fice for a moment to answer Mr. 
President-of-the-schoolboard’s ques- 
tion.” 

Quite obviously, the cleanliness 
habit comprises these necessary steps: 

The daily bath. It should include 
careful use of nonperspirants or de- 
odorants, and depilatories whenever 
necessary. 

The weekly shampoo and the daily 
brushing and arrangement of the 
hair. This practice helps to keep your 
hair neat and attractive. 

Careful attention to nails and 
hands. Remove old polish completely 
if you haven't time to repair it prop- 
erly. Never appear with “snitches” 
of it missing. Remember that a teach- 
er’s well-kept hands will go far to- 
ward inspiring nail-biters to over- 
come their bad habits. 

Discreet and tastefully restrained 
use of cosmetics. The currently popu- 
lar look (and it seems here to stay) 
is the “natural” look. 


Choosing Your Wardrobe—It's es- 
sential that your teaching wardrobe 
be appropriate. Don’t wear outfits 
that give the impression you have 
just stopped off to teach a class while 
on your way to the beach—or a for- 
mal reception. Your clothes should 


be practical (easy to take care of), 
not too radical in styling or color, 
and becoming to you. Do have a 
reasonable variety, if you can; it’s 
boring for your students to see you 
in the same old two or three dresses 
month in and month out. 

Choose a year-round basic color for 
major purchases (topcoat, suit, a 
basic dress, shoes, a sturdy “teaching”’ 
purse, and so forth), and comple- 
ment or match major purchases with 
lesser purchases. (If you are match- 
ing color accessories, be sure they 
match, or give up the whole idea.) 

Select accessories carefully; imag- 
inative use of them will add zestful 
variety to your costumes. But limit 
yourself to wearing only one featured 
accessory at a time. 


Care of Your Wardrobe—Because 
you will be judged at any time by 
what you are wearing right at that 
very moment and not by the good 
clothes hanging in your closet, it be- 
comes obvious that once you estab- 
lish a reputation as an attractively 
groomed person, you have set a 
standard to maintain. That means 
regular personal care of your ward- 
robe. 

Here are just a few suggestions: 
Choose your next day’s apparel the 
evening before. Assemble matching 
shoes, bag, gloves, hat, purse, and 
other accessories and then wash, 
press, dust, steam, or polish whatever 
needs so tending. 

Double-check your shoes for run- 
over heels or noticeable scuff marks 
and your nylons for snags and runs. 
Check your clothes frequently for 
minor spots and smudges and remove 
them promptly. Take garments to 
the cleaners the instant they “need” 
to go. Change your belongings to the 
purse you have selected for the next 
day’s use, taking care that you 
haven't left out any indispensable 
oddments. 


A FINAL caution: Don’t overdo 
any of these suggestions, or you may 
find yourself in the position of one 
of my teacher acquaintances about 
whom a teenager remarked, “She 
always looks like a dream walking. 
She’s so fascinating that I'm posi- 
tively hypnotized—I neved hear a 
word she says!” 





For the beginning teacher 
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Enclosed is $ 


Please print 


NAME_ 


POSITION_ 
ADDRESS 


~ (specify type of membership. See listings above) 





meee HE NEA has a certain resem- 
blance to an enormous, pro- 
ductive colony of bees (hive 
in poor condition—sce page 432 for 
remedy). It works as a smoothly 
functioning unit on all general edu- 
cational problems, but it is made up 
of many departments with special- 
ized activities and functions. 

There are definite advantages in 
belonging to a department in addi- 
tion to maintaining NEA member- 
ship. Most of the departments have 
their own publications as well as ad- 
visory services and other benefits. All 
of them work constantly for the bet- 
terment of their particular fields 
while cooperating with each other 
for the common good. 

Below is listed inlormation about 
the 29 departments that make up this 
part of the Association family. Use 
the application blank for joining 
any of them. To continue our origi- 
nal metaphor—you won't get stung! 

Consult listings for varying mem- 
bership fees. 

Under each department's listing 
are the publications sent to members 
as part of services for dues. 

The first person named is presi- 
dent and the second is secretary or 
executive secretary, unless otherwise 
indicated. Send departmental dues 
to the official indicated by an asterisk. 
If no name is so marked, send de- 
partmental dues as well as NEA dues 
to NEA headquarters, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

American’ Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
AAHPER Journal. Dues $5; student, 
$2.50. Including the Journal and Re- 
search Quarterly: professional, $10; stu- 
dent Clifford Lee 
Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. *Carl A. 
‘Troester, Jr., NEA. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education — Yearbook. Dues 
[institutional] 5100 to $250 per year de- 
pending on enrolment. Marion Rex 
Trabue, dean, School of Ed., Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
*Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm St., One- 
onta, N. Y. 

American Association of School Ad- 


professional, 55. 


___ for regular or special 


dues for__ ars 
(name of department) 


ministrators—Yearbook, Official Report, 
Research Bulletin, School Administrator, 
and special pamphlets. Dues $10. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, supt of schools, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. *Worth McClure, 
NEA. 

American Educational Research 
sociation—R eview 


As- 
of Educational Re- 
search and Newsletter. Dues $8; grad- 
uate-student affiliate, $4. Guy T. Bus- 
well, prof. of ed. psych., Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif. *Frank W. Hubbard, 
NEA. 

Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin. Mem- 
bership limited to individuals profes- 
sionally engaged in higher education. 
Dues included in NEA membership. 
Edward Graham, chancellor, 
The Woman’s College of the Univ. of 
N. C., Greensboro, N. C. *G. Kerry 
Smith, NEA. 

American Industrial Arts Association 
—Industrial Arts Dues $2.50; 
student grou» membership, 50¢ per per- 
son. Fred J. Schmidt, Jr., head, dept of 
industrial arts, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind. * Kenneth W. Brown, 
N. Y. State Teachers College, P.O. Box 
2350, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 

Association jor Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development — Educational 
Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $5; 
comprehensive membership [includes all 
publications for the year], $10; student 
membership, $2.50. Alice Miel, prof. of 
ed., ‘Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York City. *George W. Denemark, 
NEA. 

Audio-Visual Ii:struction—Educational 
Screen. Dues $5. Paul W. F. Witt, prof. 
of ed., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York City, *]. J. McPherson, 
NEA. 

Classroom Teachers—Official Report, 
News Bulletin. Dues included in NEA 
membership. Nell B. Wilcoxen, elemen- 
tary teacher, Kenilworth School, Phoe- 
nix fon leave]. Hilda Maehling, NEA. 

Elementary Principals—T hie 
National Principal, Year- 
book and Ha/oy Journey. Dues $5; life 
membership, 5100. Mamie Reed, Ladue 
School, St. Louis County, Mo. *Robert 
W. Eaves, NEA. 

Home Economics—Yearbook and pres- 
ident’s letter. Dues Sl. Henrietta C. 
Fleck, chmn, dent of home economics, 
School. of Ed., New York Univ., New 
York City. Ruth Cowles |treasurer], con- 
sultant, State Dept of Ed., Hartford, 
Conn. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children—!CEC Bulletin and Exception- 
al Children. Dues: student, $2; active, $4. 
sustaining, 55 up. Francis W. Doyle, 
chief. bureau of special ed., Calif. State 
Dept oi Ed., Sacramento. * Harley Z. 
Wooden, NEA. 

Kindergarten-Primary Education—No 


hidder 


Teacher. 


School 
Elementary 


For Your 
Special 
Interests 


THE NEA IS A BEEHIVE 
OF ACTIVITY WITH 
29 DEPARTMENTS 

AT WORK IN 
DIFFERENT AREAS 

OF EDUCATION. 


publication. Dues included in NEA 
membership. Elizabeth Hamlin, 802 
Semmes St., Memphis. Joy Barbour, 2171 
Elzey St., Memphis. 

Music Educators National Conference 
—Music Educators Journal. Dues $4 plus 
dues in affiliated states. Ralph E. Rush, 
chmn, music ed. dept., Univ. of South- 
ern Calif., Los Angeles. *C. V. Buttel- 
man, 64 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4. 

National Art Education Association— 
Art Education and Yearbook. Dues $2 
plus regional dues. Marion Quin Dix, 
supvr of art ed., public schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. *Horace F. Heilman, assoc. 
prof. of art, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

National Association of Deans of 
Women—Journal, and occasional news- 
letters. Dues $10; student, $3. Lucile 
Allen, dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh. *Barbara 
NEA. 

National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Emma G. Castner, 
12 Carlton Ave., Washington, N. J. 
*Mrs. Melba Demaree [treasurer], 101 
N. Hurricane St., Franklin, Ind. 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools—Digest. 
Dues $1.50. Price Robinson, Fresno 
Highschool, Fresno, Calif. *Bernice Van 
Sickle, Oak Ridge Highschool, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—The Bulletin. Dues: 
individual, $8; institutional, $12 [also re- 
ceive Student Life}. Joseph C. McLain, 
prin., Mamaroneck Senior Highschool, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. *Paul E. Elicker, 
NEA. 

National Council for the 

[Continued on page 457] 
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Social 
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A pioneer in American reference works 


Schoolmasters rode West with farmers of human knowledge from the dawn of civilization te 
and soldiers when caravans of Conestogas the world of today.” The latest edition is the finest in 
traveled to Ohio and beyond in the early the 124 years since the first volume came off the press 


years of the United States, for pioneer of Carey, Lea and Carey in Philadelphia. 
Americans agreed with Thomas Jefferson A 690-page alphabetical and topical index makes 
that a certain amount of education was 


. a quarter of a million facts quickly accessible. The 
necessary if men were to be sure guard- 1953 edition contains 58,284 authoritative articles 
ians of their liberties. The pioneers knew with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hundreds of maps 
that ignorance was as great an enemy of and charts in color, extensive bibliographies, digests 
freedom as hunger or unfriendly Indians. of books, plays, operas . . . 18,000 pages revised over 

They welcomed “the first American the past 5 years, constituting three quarters of the 
encyclopedia for Americans” when it was published entire 30 volumes . . . 4,054 pages revised for this 
in 1829 in Philadelphia, home of the Constitution, the new edition alone . . . 4,326 new illustrations added 

Declaration of Independence, and the Liberty Bell. since 1950, 183 new color illustrations for 1953. 

That pioneer American reference, The Encyclopedia Write today for our FREE booklet telling the 

AMERICANA, is today a standard authority in the story of The Encyclopedia AMERICANA — the pio- 

United Nations ... U.S. Government Departments neer American reference works. 

. .. leading libraries and institutions in the United 

States and Canada. 


Extensive, continuous revisions are carried out for 
one purpose: “to provide the broadest possible survey 


<n 


oe 


mano oe 


Attractive trade-in allowances to 
schools and libraries. 


WYCLOPEDIA icyCLOPE AMERICAN? 
IMERICANA = AMERICAT —: 


neal 


_ ¢ vf gpEDie aM U/ “ if ww : 
_ aap GREE A es an 4 | : 
THE AERIA a : 
THE <sanepin ~ \ ‘ 
yCYCLOPE”™ a wpRicat nil a ! 


J 


; 
/ Fill out and mail coupon today for 
REE: a beautiful illustrated booklet. | 
by 


AMERICANA CORPORATION |) 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION fi 
2 WEST 45 STREET © NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation a copy of 


your 36-page illustrated booklet telling the story of The 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 
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Address 


Drecietnmsieninmianie State 


30 great volumes 
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Higher State Minimum Salaries 


than $3400 in 
$3200 in Nevada are 
guaranteed to qualified classroom teach- 
ers in 1953-54 as a result of recent legis- 
lative action. 


SALARIES of not less 


California and 


schedule for 
Maryland classroom teachers has been 


[THE state minimum 


raised by $300 for beginning teachers 
and by $500 for experienced teachers. 
The 1953-54 salary range for bachelor’s- 
degree teachers in Maryland is $2500 to 
$4300. <A further increase of $300, to 
become effective in 1955-56, was 
mandated by the 1953 legislature. 


also 


A MONTH'S salary added to the 
‘Tennessee state minimum schedule, re- 
sulting in an increase of about 11%. The 


South Carolina 


was 


state schedule was in- 


creased by 10%. Other states in which 
legal minimum salaries have been in- 
creased by 1953 legislation include Ida- 
ho, Maine, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. The territorial 
salary schedules for teachers in Alaska 
and Hawaii were increased by $600. 

THE single salary schedule of the uni- 
fied school district of Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been increased by 
amounts ranging from $300 to $720. The 
minimum salary is $3700 for teachers 
without experience, regardless of level 
of preparation. The maximums advance 
from $4600 for the teacher with a cre- 
dential only, to $5140 for the teacher 
with 132 units of preparation, $5680 for 
the teacher with 156 units, and $6220 for 
the teacher with 180 units. Fourteen in- 
crements of $180 are required to reach 
the highest scheduled maximum. 


Purchasing Power in Moscow 


THE Moscow worker has to 
work twice as long for a pound of bread 
as a New York City worker, according to 
the Monthly Labor Review for July 
1953. For potatoes he has to work about 
three times as long; for beef, five times; 
for milk, six times; for eggs, seven times; 
for butter, nine times; for tea, 21 times; 
and for sugar, 25 times. 

For women’s clothing a wool suit re- 


average 








Own Jury 20 President Eisenhower 
signed Public Law 141 [the Carlson- 
St. George Act], which authorizes edu- 
cational films to be sent thru the mails 
at the same low rate as books. Pres- 
ent at the signing were the Congres- 
sional sponsors of the bill and repre- 
sentatives of supporting groups. 

They included: fleft to right, 
seated] Representative Katharine St. 
George [R-N.Y.]; Representative Ed- 
ward H. Rees [R-Kans.]; [standing] 
Ernest assistant 


Giddings, director, 
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President Signs Educational-Films Postal Bill 


PHOTO BY ABBIE ROWE—COURTESY NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


NEA Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations; James L. McCaskill, 
executive secretary, NEA Legislative 
Commission; US Senator Frank Carl- 
son [R-Kans.]; Irving C. Boerlin, 
Pennsylvania State College, executive 
secretary, Committee on Equitable 
Postal Rate for Educational Films; 
Julia Bennett, director, American Li- 
brary Association Washington office; 
and James McPherson, director, NEA 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction- 
al Service. 











Mr. Shamel, who in 1948 deeded the 
Nanjemoy property to the NEA. Nan- 
jemoy is a 230-acre tract of land in 
Charles County, Maryland. 





quires eight times as much worktime in 
Moscow as in New York City; a cotton 
dress, 10 times; leather shoes, 11 times. 

For men’s wear, socks require 12 times 
as much worktime in Moscow as in New 
York City; leather shoes, 13 times; wool 
overcoats, 14 times; wool suits, 16 times; 
and cotton shirts, 22 times. 

Soviet worktime is computed on the 
basis of the legal six eight-hour days a 
week with allowance for holidays of the 
majority of Soviet workers and on esti- 
mated average monthly earnings. 


Bible W eek 


NATIONAL Bible Week will be ob- 
served October 19-25 this year. The 
Week is sponsored by the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, Hotel 
New York 16. 


[Continued on page 454] 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1954 NEA _ Representative 
June 27-July 2, New York City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1953: 520,442 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA 
Handbook, pages 246-47, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 349-365. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: complete information, Hand 
book, pages 257-327. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 367-373. 


Assembly— 
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Cit the Head of the Case. 


Britannica Junior 


The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 


“Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 


RITANNICA JUNIOR’S colorful new 16-page booklet, 
“At the Head of the Class,” is off the press and 
available now. It is yours FREE, without obligation. 
This interesting booklet shows how information-seek- 
ing and fact-finding become a pleasant pastime— 
children learn because they enjoy learning with 
Britannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; its 
inviting style; its simplified sentence structure and 
carefully checked vocabulary; its graphic pic- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. NJ-1 

425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, Britannica 
dunior’s new booklet, “aT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS”’ and 
complete details on the special low price and easy 
payment plan. 





tures and dramatic illustrations, many in color—all 
fit together —making BJ’s 15 volumes the ideal ency- 
clopaedia for grade school boys and girls—an indis- 
pensable tool for elementary teaching. 

Mail the coupon below for your FREE copy of “At 
the Head of the Class.’’ It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your classroom 
at a special low price and on exceptionally easy pay- 
ment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., Dept. NJ-1, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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SCHOOL ~TITLE 
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4 Phonovisual Practice Book for First and Second Grades 
By Stubbings, Haverly, Gaynes and Montgomery 





“T used the Phono- 
visual Method most 
successfully with a 
small group of handi- 
capped spellers in 
SECOND GRADE. 
You have captured the 


gamework idea in 


fascinating series of ef- 
fective steps. I like 
Phonovisual Method 
better than any pho- 
netic teaching ma- 
terials I have encoun- 
tered.”—Mary Dr Ko- 
KER, Supe rvisor, Ek - 
mentary Adjustment 


60¢, postpaid 





r Services, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. 

A ‘In oursummerschool 
for JUNIOR HIGH 
pupils this year we 
used the Phonovisual 
Method. The enthu- 
siasm of the children 
was delightful and con- 
tagious. They them- 
selves recognized their 
increased skill. We 
were more than grati- 
fied at the improve- 
ment in reading and 
spelling.” — JANe F. 


In only eight months these FIRST GRAD. HILDER, Supervisor, 
ERS learned 26 consonants, 14 vowels, and Washington, D. ( 
could spell (without study) more than 400 Public Schools. 


> 


PHONOVISUAL CLASSROOM UNIT 


Method Book, Consonant Chart, Vowel Chart 


Schoolfield and Timberlake 
$4.95, postpaid 


No C.0.D’s.; no charge accounts except to school systems 


Department JX3 


HIGH INTEREST 
LEVEL BOOKS 


for slow 


learners... 


retarded 


readers 


The only graded 
basic corrective 


reading series 
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ON eee ye 


ECTTESD 8Y OB 


THE AMERICAN 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 5625 


Washington 16, D. C. 


To meet your needs . . . 

a GRADED corrective reading PROGRAM 
based on high interest level books 

for low ability readers 


e 14 book-length stories, graded in 
readability (5 levels) 


e Teacher’s Guide Book for each title 
based on INTEREST APPROACH 


e Handbook on Corrective Reading, 
written for busy classroom teachers 


EMMETT A. 





Send for FREE colorful pictorial map 
of historic U.S. Trails and information 
on the graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. - Dept. 353 
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ADVENTURE SERIES 














New Secretaries of State Education 
Associations 

N. B. Hackett was 
appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the 
Louisiana Educa- 
tion Association 
last fall following 
the retirement of 
H. W. Wright, who 
had served 13 years 
in that office. Mr. 
Hackett was _for- 
merly field secretary for LEA. 


Howard E. Row, 
formerly of the 
Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, Co- 
lumbia University, 
became execytive 
secretary of the 
Delaware Educa- 
tion Association 
last February. Mr. 





Row succeeds 
Robert L. Durkee, resigned. 


D. D. Cooper, for- 
mer president of 
the Montana Edu- 
cation Association 
and elementary 
principal at Bil- 
lings, is now execu- 
tive secretary of the 
Montana Educa- 
tion Association. 
Mr. Cooper — suc- 
ceeds Martin P. 
Moe, who resigned July | after serving 
as executive secretary of MEA since 19353. 


WwW. B. O'Donnell 
has been named ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the New Mexico 
Education Associa- 
tion, succeeding the 
late John P. Steiner. 
Mr. O’Donnell is a 
former president of 
NMEA and a for- 
mer member of the 
Department of Edu- 
cation of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, State College. 


Donna-May S. Mul- 
quin succeeded Is- 
abella B. Krey as 
secretary of the 
Education Associa- 
tion of the District 
of Columbia. Mrs. 
Mulguin is an ele- 
mentary teacher in 
the District. 


[Continued on page 456| 
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Especially useful where it is desirable to maintain 
daylight or artificial illumination for the taking 
of lecture notes or where it is impractical or un- 


economical to provide curtains or shades, 


Readily moved from room to room. Entirely safe 
in the hands of a layman, it is easier to operate 
than the average 16mm. projector. Plugs into any 
110-volt A.C. outlet. The motor-driven are operates 
continuously for 80 minutes without retrimming. 
The model No. 44000 projects 344” x 4” slides and, 
with adaptations, 2” x 2” slides. Comes complete 
with blower, slide carrier, power transformer and 


arc lamphouse with motor-fed carbons, 
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Use coupon now to obtain full 
details and prices on this remarkable 
achievement. 


DEALER INQUIRIES ALSO INVITED 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
56 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send brochure and prices on the Strong Universal 
Slide Projector. 
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Beginning Teacher Life Member 


Jane Sandra Bal- 
lard [left], a_ be- 
ginning teacher in 
Greenbrier County, 
W. Va., this year, 
signed her blank to 
become an NEA Life 
Member immediately 
after signing her first 
teaching contract. 
Are there other be- 
ginning teachers who 
have as quickly rec- 
ognized the advan- 
tages of Life Membership? 











For United Nations Day 


M.s: of our booklists this year will come 
to THe JourNAL thru the cooperation of the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. For this service 
our special thanks go to Committee Chair- 
man Virginia McJenkin, director, Fulton 
County Libraries, Atlanta, Georgia. 

These booklists will be prepared by a 
public library or a school library system se- 
lected by the joint committee. The Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
compiled the list this month. Julia F. Car- 
ter is supervisor of work with children 
there. 

Books on this topic listed in the Septem- 
ber Bookshelf are not repeated because of 
space limitations. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 

The United Nations, Blueprint for Peace 
by Stephen S. Fenichell and Phillip An- 
drews. Simple text, diagrams, and pictures 
trace the progress of the UN. 1951. 115p. 
$2. [15] Gr. 6-10. 


Flags of the United Nations edited by 
Bertram Gabriel. 1950. 57p. $1.50 [3]. 


How the United Nations Works by Thom- 
as Franklin Galt, illus. by Norman Tate. A 
history of the UN organization and an 
analysis of its functioning. 1947. 218p. $2.50. 
[1] Gr. 5-9. 


United Nations, N. Y., by Dorothy Ster- 
ling, photos by Myron Ehrenberg. Pictures 
and description that show what more than 
3500 people from 60 countries do to keep 
the wheels of international diplomacy turn- 
ing smoothly. 1953. 80p. $2.50. [2] Gr. 


6-8. 


The United Nations, UNESCO, and 
{merican Schools, by Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Defense 
of these agencies; plea for giving teachers 
essential knowledge they need to impart to 
future citizens. 1952. Pamphlet. Free [11]. 
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New Members of the NEA Executive Committee 





Jessie Cunningham 


Holiday Storybook compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America, illus. by 
Phoebe Erickson. Has stories for UN Day. 
1952. 373p. $3 [1] Gr. 2-5. 


Big Family of Peoples by Irmengarde 
Eberle. The peoples that make up our coun- 
try and other nations. 1952. 243p. $3. 
[1] Gr. 7-10. 


The Story of People by May Edel, illus. 
by Herbert Danska. Why people are so 
different, yet so alike. 1953 197p. $3. [7] 
Gr. 7-10. 


The Story of Peace and War by Thomas 
Franklin Galt, illus. by Erik Blegvad. Man’s 
attempts to prevent war by organization. 
1952. 202p. $2.75. [1] Gr. 7-12. 

This Is the Way; Prayers and Precepts 
from World Religions chosen by Jessie Or- 
ton Jones, illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Stresses “the good” as specified in these 
creeds. 1951. 62p. $3. [13] Gr. 2-5. 


World in the Making; the Story of Inter- 
national Cooperation by James Avery Joyce. 
Illus. by Bunji Tagawa. The history of 
man’s efforts to get along with his fellows 
thru religion, education, and _ confedera- 
tions. 1953. 159p. $3.50. [12] Gr. 9-12. 


A Garden We Planted Together by the 
UN Department of Public Information. 
Children of the world working together 
planting a garden introduce UN framework. 
1952. 48p. $2. [9] Gr. 2-5. 


The Marble Fountain, written and illus. 
by Valenti Angelo. Children and grownups 
in a small Italian village striving to rebuild 
their homes. 1951. 223p. $2.50. [13] Gr. 5-8. 


The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert, trans- 
lated by Clara and Richard Winston. A 
story of postwar Germany and the Lechow 
family who resettled in the Western zone. 
1953. 246p. $2.50. [4] Gr. 7-10. 


All Alone by Claire Huchet Bishop, illus. 
by Feodor Rojankovsky. A deeply moving 
account of cowherding and danger in the 
French Alps and two boys who help bring 
a new spirit of cooperation to a mountain 
village. 1953. 96p. $2.50. [13] Gr. 5-7. 


Pong Choolie, You Rascal! written and 
illus. by Lucy Herndon Crockett. A 12-vear- 
old Korean boy, son of a communist, sees 
at first hand what life is like in North 


Velma Linford 


Waurine Walker 


Korea and with the Chinese Communist 
Army. 1951. 246p. $3. [6] Gr. 7-10. 


Colonel’s Squad by Alf Evers, illus. by 
Helen Sewell. An American transplants five 
Russian children ,to a New York farm. 1952. 
200p. $2.75. [8] Gr. 5-7. 


Pierre Comes to PS 20 by Helen Train 
Hilles, illus. by Jay H. Barnum. A young 
French boy wins the admiration of Grade 4. 
1952. 64p. $1.60. [10] Gr. 4-6. 


The Wooden Locket by Alice A. Lide 
and Margaret A. Johansen, illus. by Cory- 
don Bell. Moving story of a Polish D.P. 
family making a fresh start on a farm in 
Alabama. 1953. 127p. $2.50. [13] Gr. 5-7. 


Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters by Reba 
Paeff Mirsky, illus. by W. T. Mars. Daily 
life on the veld, filled with details of tribal 
customs and descriptions of the country. 
Shows that boys and girls are much alike 
everywhere. 1952. 190p. $2.95. [14] Gr. 4-7. 


India and the Awakening East by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Straight-forward reporting on 
conditions in India, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan. 
Israel, Pakistan, and on the attitudes of 
these peoples toward the West and Russia. 
1953. 237p. $3. [5] Gr. 10-12. 


List of Publishers 

[1] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[2] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[3] Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 5th 
Ave., New York 10. 

[4] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[5] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

[6] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[7] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

[8] The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York Il. 

[9] McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., (Whittle- 
sey House Publications), 330 W. 42nd _ St., 
New York 36. ; 

[10] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. ’ 

[11] NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

{12] Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., 
New York 21. 

[13] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. 

[14] Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 

[15] John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7. 
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[Continued from page 448] 
Studies—Social Education and Yearbook. 
Dues $5; contributing membership, $10 


‘{also receive a copy of each NCSS pub- 


lication issued during the year]. John H. 
Haefner, University Highschool, Iowa 
City, lowa. *Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—Newsletter. Indi- 
vidual natl dues, $2; branch dues, $1. 
Grace M. Dreier, asst supt, Los Angeles 
city schools, 450 North Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles 12. *Lois M. Clark, NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics — Mathematics Teacher. 
Dues $3; institutional, $5. John R. 
Mayor, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. *M. H. Ahrendt, NEA. 

National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—Quarterly. Dues $1; life member- 
ship, $15. Associational: local, $5; state, 
$10. Ethel Percy Andrus, 941 Rosemount 
Rd, Glendale 7, Calif. *Ada Oliver Ross 
[treasurer], 4021 N. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 13. 

National School Public Relations As- 
sociation—Trends and three handbooks. 
Dues: individual, $3; group, $5; associa- 
tion, $10. John F. Locke, dir of com- 
munity relations, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. *Roy K. Wilson, NEA. 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Packets of 
Teaching Aids, and Elementary School 
Science Bulletin. Dues $4; sustaining 
membership, $6; college students, $2; 
library and elementary-school subscrip- 
tions, $5. Charlotte L. Grant, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak 
Park, Ill. *Robert H. Carleton, NEA. 

Rural Education — Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, Research Bulletin, and 
occasional publications. Dues $4 [begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1954]. M. L. Cushman, prof. 
of rural ed., Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa. “Howard A. Dawson, NEA. 

Speech Association of America—Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, Speech Mono- 
graphs, the Speech Teacher, and the 
Directory of the Speech Assn of America, 
Dues: student, $2.50; regular, $3.50; sus- 
taining, $15. H. P. Constans, dept of 
speech, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. *Orville A. Hitchcock, prof. of 
speech, State University, lowa City. 

United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
The National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Dues: $6 professional; $3 regular 
[receive Forum only]; $3 student pro- 
fessional; $1.50 student regular [receive 
Forum only]; $3 additional, Interna- 
tional Society [receive International Re- 
view only]. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College. *Hollis Guy, NEA. 

Vocational Education—No_ publica- 
tion. No dues. O. D. Adams, asst supt 
of schools, San Francisco, Calif. Hobart 
H. Sommers, asst supt of schools, 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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TRAVEL RIGHT cv:0-: 


Advance details on '54 tours through Europe. 
Also tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. 
| Package Tours Mexico, California & So. Am. 


ARNOLD TOUR 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


BURKE BETTER BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Unmatched Safety tre irene seein 
Durability and low booklet: “Planning Your 


: Playground”’ 
Maintenance costs Write Dept. 8 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 







colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many school and college vacancies listed (Middle 
and South Atlantic States) in teaching, admin- 
istration, and teacher-training. Salaries to $6,000 
or higher, depending on qualifications. Write, teil- 
ing about yourself. Our 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 


Special Arrangements for Sabbatical 


234 Clarendon St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Lower Automobile Insurance 
Rates for Teachers? 


ILL ROGERS, it was, who said: “To be a teacher, you gotta be 
good.” 


Yes, you may have thought so, too, but now statistics prove it. 


Automobile accident experience proves that teachers, among other 
preferred risks, are far more careful than average drivers — have 
fewer accidents — drive less miles — take better care of their cars. 


Although these are reasons enough for the lower rates you 
should be paying for your automobile insurance, there’s also this im- 
portant factor: when underwriting automobile insurance, a high value 
is placed on the intelligence and integrity of teachers. 


At last, teachers are now winning proper consideration for their 
careful driving by being recognized as preferred risks. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY in 
Washington, D. C., is the pioneer in providing lower auto insurance 
rates and unexcelled service for preferred risks. This company recog- 
nizes the preferential status of teachers and has an established Edu- 
cators Division. By eliminating the expense of agents and brokers, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY is able to 
offer you savings of up to 30% from standard rates. 


A nation-wide network of over 500 professional, highly-trained claims 
attorneys and adjusters assures fast, equitable and efficient claim 
service. To obtain complete information and rates, fill in the coupon 
below and forward it to the Company. There is no obligation. 


EDUCATORS DIVISION 


(A Capital Stock Company...Not Affiliated 
with the United States Government) 


Gover\MENT E-MPLoYEEs Yrsurance Company 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 









No. Cyl. Body Style | Purchase Date [) New 


/ / C) Used 












PDB on cnrsssecneseses SINGLE 2 MARRIED () INO. OF CHILDREN )...............scesceeee 
| 


(a) How many drivers in your household under age 25? (Excluding self)... 
(b) Total percentage of car use by household drivers under age 25? 


CHWS BOIFD vsecccnsceccnsincarecoortimsetie 
2. Excluding to and from work, is car used in any occupation, profession or 


business? (]) Yes ") No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year ?.....ccccccccsssccseseeeeneeneee 


4. Please send oo... auto insurance rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates. 
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WANTED !!! PEOPLE 


ACTIVE retirement in a 
pleasant, interesting location in FLORIDA. 
We will send you free, full details and 
color booklet on Gainesville in the heart 


interested in 


of Florida’s richest year-round farm and 
grove land. Gainesville offers you low-cost 
land, mild climate, good fishing, no state 
income tax, $5000 homestead exemption, 
$500 widow's exemption, no state inheri- 
tance tax, cultural activities in addition to 
the University of Florida offering special 
courses in many fields for people of re- 
tirement age. We are located within easy 
driving distance of Florida’s most inter- 
esting tourist attractions. Ours is the most 
diversified agricultural county in the State. 
All this adds up to make Gainesville the 


perfect place for active retirement. 


WRITE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROOM 110, 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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“MEET THE WORLD” 
Color Slide Lectures with 


65 Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
and correlated, authentic text for each slide 


RENTAL: $5.00 to $7.50 


80 
“MEET THE WORLD” 


Classroom Series of 


20 Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
with extensive, looseleaf text book 


FOR SALE AT: $10.00 per series 
5000 
Single Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
of 20 Countries 
FOR SALE AT: S$ .50 per slide 
Free lists upon request 
“MEET THE WORLD” 


123 West 44th St. . New York 36, N. Y. 





Popular Projects for Latin and Roman History 


Roman Temple 5x9x10 inches made of wood $4. 
Smaller model $3. Roman Forum with map and 
18 prints $3.50. Roman House 11x22x3% ins. $1.50. 
60 prints Roman ruins, 85¢. Check or money order 
requested with order. Write for folder. 


The Edith M. Cook Projects, Westtown, Pa. 


[ NEW READING TEACHING AIDS | 


+ Individual Student Use « Practical, All Levels « Low Cost 








Rateometer, reading accelerator ...... $35.00 
Eye-Span Trainer, individual 

tachistoscope 1.50 
Reading Eye Analyzer ............... 1.00 


Send orders or 
inquiries to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. N, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
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OUR 


_ Professional 
LEADERS 


In this column we will carry the names 
of new [or reelected) NEA department 
officers and commission members. Others 
will be listed next month. 


National Science Teachers 


President: Charlotte L. Grant, biology 
teacher and dean of junior class, Oak 
Park and River Forest High School, Oak 
Park, Il. 

President-elect: Walter S. Lapp, head 
of science dept, Overbrook Highschool, 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: John S. Richardson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Secretary {reelected}: Zachariah Subar- 
sky, chairman of biology and general 
science department, Highschool of 
Science, New York City. 


Defense Commission 
Ruth Winter, — president, 
leachers Assn, Detroit. 
William A. Early, president, NEA, and 
supt, Savannah and Chatham County 
Schools, Savannah, Ga. [ex-officio]. 


Detroit 


Audio-Visual Instruction 

President: Paul W. F. Witt, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Vicepresident: Lee W. Cochran, execu- 
tive assistant, State University of lowa, 
lowa City. 

Delegates-at-large: Walter A. Wittich, 
director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Elizabeth Golterman, director, Div. of 
Audio-Visual Education, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

Irene F. Cypher, associate professor of 
education, New York University, New 
York City. 


Music Educators 

Division presidents: 

California-Western: George F. Barr, 
supervisor of music, Sacramento City 
Unified School District. 

Eastern: Mrs. Mary Hunter, head, De- 
partment of School Music, Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore. 

North Central: Harriet Nordholm, as- 
sistant professor of music education, 


Michigan State College, East Lansing. 








Northwest: A. Bert Christianson, pro 
fessor of music education, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg. 

Southern: Wiley Housewright, pro 
fessor of music education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

Southwestern: E. E. Mohr, professor 
of music education, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. 


Public Relations 
President: John F. Locke, director of 
community relations, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


First vicepresident: Robert E. McKay, 
director of field service, California 
Teachers Assn, San Francisco. 

Vicepresident for membership: Robert 
F. Williams, executive secretary, Virginia 
Education Assn, Richmond, Va. 

Northeastern regional vicepresident: 
Norton L. Beach, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Southwestern regional vicepresident: 
T. C. Bird, superintendent of schools, 
Santa Fe. 

North Central regional vicepresident: 
Sylvia Ciernick, editor of publications, 
public schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


Safety Commission 

Clara Stratemeyer, supervisor of ele 
mentary schools, Montgomery 
Schools, Rockville, Md. 

Max R. Goodson, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Katherine B.  Sevedge, 
Sherwood School, Memphis. 

M. R. Trabue, dean, School of Edu 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College [reelected]. 


County 


principal, 


Classroom Teachers 


Nell Wilcoxen, 
teacher in Kenilworth 
School, Phoenix, is 
the 1953-54 president 
of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom 
Teachers. Mrs. Wil- 
coxen was elected at 
the annual meeting 
in Miami Beach, 
June 29. 


Higher Education 


President: Edward Kidder Graham, 
chancellor, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. 

‘ 

Executive committee: Elsie Brenne- 
man, director of admissions, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; Algo 
D. Henderson, professor of higher edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; John Dale Russell, chancellor 
and executive secretary, New Mexico 
Board of Educational Finance. 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 








sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales— animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let-you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P. $. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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The Perry Pictures 


A long time favorite with teach- 
ers and pupils. The best of the 
world’s art, published in poy 
sepia tones, at only TWO CENT 

each for 30 or more, size 5'/2 
x 8. 





For 60 cents,—30 pictures for 
children; or 30 art subjects; 
or a timely set of 30 on 
Columbus and the Pilgrims. 
A set of 25 pictures in colors, 
size 7 x 9, of fish, marine 
and insects, for $1.00. 


56 - page CATALOGUE, with 
1600 small illustrations for easy 
selection, 25 cents. 
The Perry Pictures 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Company, 








of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 


The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


a ot ee Sea se eSeecanm 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 

Skaneateles Falls 5, N. Y. 

Please send me information on the 


Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
out charge or obligation. 
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Checklist of Safety and Safety Educa- 
tion in Your School. Rev. 1953. 48p. 
50¢. Quantity discounts. They Found a 
Way. Safety-education programs in the 


elementary school. 1953. 32p. 35¢. 
Quantity discounts. Safety Commission, 
NEA. 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1953. Proceedings of the eighth annual 
Natl Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, Mar. 5-7, 1953. 304p. Free to 
members of Assn for Higher Education; 
$3 to nonmembers. Quantity discounts. 
NEA. 


Daily Readings for November, PGL 
311. Inspirational quotes and excerpts 
for daily reading. 32p. Send selfad- 
dressed, stamped envelop to section 10, 
NEA, for free copy. 2¢ each for addi- 
tional copies. No order accepted for 
less than 50¢. 


Education for National Security. Of- 
ficial report, 79th annual convention, 
American Assn of School Administrators. 
1953. 238p. Free to members of AASA; 
$2.50 to nonmembers. AASA, NEA. 


Explorations in Human Relations 
Training: An Assessment of Experience, 
1947-1953. Training plan of the Natl 
lraining Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, and summary of research results 
of the past six years. 87p. $2. Quantity 
discounts. NT LGD, NEA. 


File It Right. Filing manual for sec- 
retarial and clerical workers and admin- 
istrators in schools and educational ad- 
ministrative offices. 1953. 73p. $1.50. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, NEA. 


Managing the School District Insur- 
ance Program. 1953. 24p. 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. American Assn of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. 


1952-53 Official Report of the NEA 
Dept of Classroom Teachers. 1953. 84p. 
Free. Dept of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
visual Materials, No. 2, Auditoriums. 
1953. 36p. $1. Quantity discounts. Dept 
Audio-visual Instruction, NEA. 


Social Studies in the College: Pro- 
grams for the First Two Years. Includes 
junior colleges, lower division of four- 
year colleges, specialized schools, liberal 





arts, and vocational. 1953. 132p. $2. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Council for 


Social Studies, NEA. 


Thoughts Along the Way by Walter 
FE. Myer, editor, The American Observer. 
Short, inspirational essays chosen by Joy 
Elmer Morgan from editorials by Mr. 
Myer. 1953. 224p. $2. Quantity dis- 
counts. Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund, 
NEA. 


Washington Outlook on Education. 
New monthly newsletter replacing Legis- 
lative News and Federal Relations News. 
Available to chairmen of state and local 
committees on federal educational leg- 
islation. Div. of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, NEA. 


Administrative Problems in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation prepared by a joint committee 
of the American Assn for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation and the 
Natl Assn of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Administrative problems in second- 





ary schools of mutual concern to 
principals and employed personnel. 
1953. 136p. $2) paper. $2.50 cloth. 
AAHPER, NEA. 
1 
| 
i 
1 
3 
It’s a: date 
l 


Oct. 8-10: Regional Conference, 
Science Teachers Assn, Boulder, Colo. 

Oct. 11-14: Eighth Natl Conference of 
County and Rural Area Supts, Omaha. 

Nov. 1-4: First Regional Convention, In- 
ternatl Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Portland, Oreg. 

Nov. 6-7: Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Classroom Teachers, Jackson, Miss. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education Week. 

Nov. 15-18: Natl Conference on Driver 
Education, sponsored by Natl Commission 
on Safety Education, eight other NEA units, 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, East Lansing, Mich. Invitational. 

Nov. 22-24: Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community Schools, Dept of Rural Edu 
cation and AASA, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 26-28: Southern Business Education 
Assn Convention, UBEA, Birmingham. 

Nov. 26-28: 33rd Annual Convention, Natl 
Council for the Social Studies, Buffalo. 

Dec. 26-30: Annual winter conference, 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, Boston. 

Dec. 27-30: Regional convention, Internat! 
Council for Exceptional Children, Houston. 

Dec. 28-30: Christmas meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Los 
Angeles. 

Dec. 28-30: Annual convention, Speech 
Assn of America, New York City. 


Natl 
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Every Social Studies Classroom 
Needs a CRAM GLOBE 


Only from a globe can children get a clear understanding of 
—land and water areas—latitude and longitude—change of 
seasons—many other conditions. MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 
surface and many other CRAM exclusive features enable 
teachers to make better use of globes. Write today for com- 
plete Globe Cat. No. 86. 


Members of the National School Service Institute 


"THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 








Aere's Something You Need! 
Exceptional Children, a maga- 


zine every modern school 
needs on its reading table. 


HOW DO YOU TEACH 


a left-handed child to write so that he can 
see his penmanship without using a “hook” 
hand or without stubbing the point of his 
pen? 


WHAT DO YOU DO ABOUT 


the mentally gifted, the mentally handi- 
capped, the physically handicapped? 


Write Yow! 


for rates on library subscriptions, 
reprints, and/or personal member- 
ships. 


INTERNATIONAL 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW LIVELY 
STIMULATING TEXTS 


Lola Merle Thompson’s 
Happy Times with Sounds 
Phonics Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 


Evelyn Fershing’s 


Happy Times with Numbers 
Grades 1 and 2 


Burleson and Cash’s 
Adventures in Language 
Adventures in English 
Grades 3-8. New Editions 


Myrtle Banks Quinlan’s 
Primary Basal Readers 


Searles’ Intermediate Readers 
Fun to be Alive. Time to Live 
Living all Your Life 

Mary Lusk Pierce’s 


The Community Where I Live 
Grade 3 


Stull and Hatch’s 
Geographies—Our World Today 
Complete in New Editions 
Grades 4-7 


Carpenter and Bailey’s Rainbow Readers 
Adventures in Science, Grades 1-6 
Smith, Carpenter, Wood’s 
Our Environment Series 
Grades 7, 8, 9. New Editions. 
Hughes’ 
Today’s World and Workbook 
New Editions 
Hughes’ 
Building Citizenship and Workbook 
New Editions 
Magruder’s 
American Government and Workbook 
New Editions 


Dodge - Smallwood’s 
Elements of Biology and Workbook 
New Editions 


Baker, Brownlee and Fuller’s 
Elements of Physics and Workbook 
1953 Editions This Summer 


Stein’s 
Refresher Arithmetics 


Edgerton and Carpenter’s 
Algebras and Workbooks 


Avery’s 
Plane Geometry and Workbook 


Teacher’s Manuals for all Textbooks. 


ALLYN and BACON 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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Tronvoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 



















Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table, 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals, 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 






educational institutions and organizations. 








LITLE COLFAX /OWA 


36 CHURCH ST. 





These publications show teachers ways 
to fulfill their vital role in preventing 
accidents. They can help you teach 
children to help themselves. 


ELEMENTARY 


| The Teacher-Fireman Team ..........- 15¢ 
} They Found A Way (Conference Report) .35¢ 
] Safety in Physical Education .......... 50¢ 


Safer Highway Travel 


SECONDARY 
) Safety in Family Living 
High School Driver Education 
Fire Safety; for Senior High Schools .... 


The High School Principal and Safety .. 


| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 
l 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 
l 
| 
l 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 


Ls 


Safety Education by Colleges and Uni- 
versities 


~}) College and University Traffic Training .. 
Safety Education for Teachers, II 


Fire Safety for College Residence Build- 
ings 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Checklist of Safety and Safety Education. 50¢ 
.50¢ 
kbmdces 50¢ 
. .35¢ 
. -35¢ 


} 
Li 


The Expanding Role of School Patrols . 
1 Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? 
Schools 


] Safety Education in Rural 


| Minimum Standards for Schoo! Buses 


Discounts on quantity orders of the same 
n: 2-9 copiés, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
100 or more copies, 33'/39%4. Write 


publicatic 
25%: 


for 


=) 


list of publications, posters, etc. 


c 
tree 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION 


iP -Valel. Fi Gm telile Gale), meh) leler Vile), | 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6,D.C 





Enclosed find check, cash, or money order for 





ee , for the publications | have checked. 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
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U xxess otherwise indicated, the following 
materials for celebrating UN Day [Oct. 24] 
and teaching about the UN may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Committee 
for UN Day, 816 2Ist St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Posters 


Tne following posters are available free: 

Toast to United Nations Poster. [8/2"x11".] 
20-line tribute to the UN, prepared in 1952. 
Limit five per order. 

Preamble to the UN Chatter 
[5”x8”.] Limit five per order. 

Stamps of the UN Poster. [15"x22”.] Pic- 
torial reproduction of UN stamps issued to 
date. 

Wall Chart Poster. [26"x33".| Structure 
of UN and Specialized Agencies. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Poster. [30”x40".] Complete text. Limit two 
per order. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
[30”x40”.] Set of 4 posters—picture presenta- 
tion of declaration. Limit one set per order. 

UN Day Posters: Flags of member nations 
encircling globe, family group in fore- 
ground. 18”x24”. No limit. UN flag on green 


Poster. 


background, 10”x15”, also 15”x22”. No 
limit. UN Bldg, flag in background. 
10”x15", also 15”x22”. No limit. UN Flag, 
hands holding flagstaff. 10”x15”, also 


ae e 
15”x22". 


No limit. 


Other Materials 

Exhibit Kit. Prepared by UN Department 
of Public Information. Fifteen 16”x18” 
photo-olfsets of the UN in action. SI. 

Games of UN Countries with short de- 
scriptions. 25¢. 

Dial~A-Gram. 10” discs which 
tate, giving in color the flags, products, and 
other information about UN countries and 
UN activities. 1-10, 50¢ each; 11 or more, 
35¢ each. 

Fifty Facts About the UN. Structure and 
activities of the UN. 6p. Free. Limit five 
per order. 

Jigsaw Puzzle. UN flags in color, with 
names of countries. I-11, 30¢ each; 12 or 
more, 25¢ each. 

Leaders Guide for UN Day 1953—Know 
Your United Nations. Suggestions for cele- 
brating UN Day and for organizing local 
committees. 1-10 copies free; additional 
copies 5¢ each. 

Peace, Justice, Progress. Questions and 
answers on accomplishments of UN. Free. 
Limit five per order. 

Points of View—“The United Nations”. 
Long-playing microgroove non-breakable 
record [2 sides] for any 33-1/3 record player. 
24 min. Presenting Mrs. John G. Lee, pres- 
ident, League of Women Voters of the US; 
Senator John Cooper [R.Ky.]; Senator John 


Two ro- 








Sparkman [D.Ala.]; James Reston of New 
York Times. Excellent discussion stimulator. 
$1 each. 

A Speaker's Kit. Speech outlines, charter 
of UN, and comprehensive information for 
the speaker. 50¢. 

UN Day 1953. Summary of UN activities. 
ip. Up to 100 free; additional copies $5 per 
1000. 

UN Skit. Answering attacks on UN. 15¢. 

UN Skit—1953. One-act play on UN aims, 
purposes, accomplishments. 15¢. 

A UN Quiz. Questions and answers on 
UN. For parties, quiz shows, games, pro- 
grams. Rev. 1953. 4p. 5¢ each. $2.50 per 100. 

United Nations Week. Program sugges- 
tions for churches, synagogues, and other re- 
ligious groups. A Church Peace Union pub 
lication. Single copies free; additional copies 
lé each. 

The United Nations—Facts and Fallacies. 
Answers to attacks on the UN. A Church 
Peace Union publication. 8p. Up to 100 
free; additional copies 1¢ each. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
—8p. Free. Limit 10 per order. 

Use the UN in Your Teaching prepared 
by Katherine Scrivener. Guide for teaching 
about the UN. 30p. 15¢ each; 20% off on 
lots of 10 or more. 

World Communique. Special issue of the 
worldwide pictorial news magazine of the 
YMCA devoted entirely to UN 
Sip. 25¢. 

World of Plenty. Pictures and text on 
work of Food and Agriculture Organization, 
with discussion outline. 24p. Free. Limit 
five per order. 

Your Community United Nations by Pear] 
Richardson. Plan for relating work of the 
UN to community life. 1-9, 35¢ each; 10 o 
more, 30¢ each. 

Youth for UN Day. Program suggestions 
for youth groups. 4p. Single copy free; addi- 
tional copies 1¢ each. 

Film Bulletin. Description of films and 
filmstrips on UN, and where obtainable. 
Single copies free; additional copies 1¢ each. 


UN Materials from NEA 


United Nations in the Schools. Veachers 
handbook and kit, prepared by NEA and 
American Assn for the United Nations. 
Suggestions and resource materials. 1953. 
25¢. Order from NEA Committee on Inter- 
natl Relations, NEA. 

United Nations Information for Teach- 
ers. UNIT issues available for UN Day as 
follows: No. 10, Some Facts About UNESCO; 
No. 11, What Can I Do?; No. 12, The UN’s 
Seventh Birthday; No. 13, UN Inventory: 
October 24, 1952; No. 14, Trading Among 
Nations; No. 15, The Home of United Na- 
No. 16, United Nations Education 

ip. each. Free. Order from NEA 
Committee on Internat! Relations, NEA. 


activities. 


tions; 
Service. 


Other Sources 


Write to the folloWing organizations for 
their lists of UN materials: 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 
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July 20-August 19, 1953 


ALABAMA—Felix A. Harvey 
ARKANSAS—John B. Elms, Arline 
Mrs. H. R. Pyle 

CONNECTICU T—John G. Chaltas 

D. C.—Edward J. Edwards, Jr. 

FLORIDA—Ed. B. Henderson 
GEORGIA—Aaron Brown 
ILLINOIS—George F. Brock, Philbert S&S. 
Kessler, Millicent C. Kust, Harold H. Metcalf, 
Ruth Toomey, Lynn A. Wiley 
INDIANA—Phyliss Dixon, Maran E. Webster 
KENTUCKY—Edna Lindle, Lillie K. Peyton, 
Katherine Cooper, Lillian Lehman, Mary D 
Rowntree, N. C. Turpen 

LOUISIANA—Ed ward sarbier, Ruby C. 
Baxter, M. L. Bernard, Vernon D geall, H. J. 
Bergeson, Laurie A. Bertant, Watt L. Black, 
Robert E. Blanchet, Joseph N. Braussard, 
Emily E. Brazier, Harry W. Brown, Jr., Wil- 
bert E. Brown, Sr., James O. Burleigh, Mattye 
D. Campbell, Robert F. Cespiva, Ruth Clark, 
Curry L. Couvillion, Vernon E. Daigle, George 
H Deer, Jason D Fendlason, Jr., Purdy 
Fontenot, Belle Foster, Harvey Gardiner, John 
L. Garret, Violet S. Gates, G. C. Gibson, Henry 
W. Gillett, Patsy Ann Granger, N. B. Hackett, 
Harrell C Haile, J R. Hall, Leepoyer P. 
Haynes, Herbert J Hebert, H S Johns, 
George U. Joubert, Sr., Linnie Lacy, Shirley 
Lagneaux, Leslie R. Lauergne, Velma P. Le- 
maire, Alma L. Lufcy, Louis A. Lynn, Lucille 
P. MeCarty, Elnora P. McClendon, Laura Mae 
MecCullin, Winnifred C. Mims, E. R. Minchew, 
William H. Parker, Mrs. Millard W. Phillips. 
Lorena Roberts, Clarence J. Robin, Wilbert D. 
tochelle, John E. Rolen, Mable Ross, K. R. 
Russell, Floyd W Jackson, W. L. Slater, 
Dalton G. Stutes, Lillian C. Tarver, Mrs. W. W. 
Webb, Mark A. Wheeler, Ebbie Whitten, 
Frances Willard, Francis P. Woods, O L 
Wright, Zoe Wright, Katie M. Zoll 

MAIN E—Geneva A. Kirk, Maude E. Moody, 
Roberta F. Rogers, Mary L. Snow 

MARY LAN D—Earle T. Hawkins, Joseph 
Parks, Letty Souder 

MASSACHUSETTS—Margaret R. Mullane 

MICHIGAN—Ethel Grishow, Hazel 8S. Suth- 
erland 

MINNESOTA—Betty E. Johnson 

MISSOU RI—Thomas D. Adams, William H 
Anderson, Norman 8S. Lawnick, Lrene E. Lentz, 
W. W. Parker, Roy E. Taylor 

NEW MEXICO—Isaac E. Simonds, Lewis 
Allbee, Orin L. Bartholomew, Lura Bennett, 
Jacob M. Bernal, T. C. Bird, Mrs. Johnie 
Bobbitt, Katharine Cochran, Ruby Doran, 
Benwood Field, Juanita L. Ford, W. H. Foster, 
Phillip Gonzales, Mercedes Gugisberg, Tom D. 
Hansen, Ellen Hartnett, Roy H. Hollingsworth, 
Francis Hooven, Margaret Hooven, Harold 
Jeffers, C. V. Koogler, O. H. Hosmer, Clarissa 
B. Howard, Virginia Keehan, Harold Lavender, 
Kkdward Medina, Canuto Melendez, Helen 
Merkle, Charles L. Mills, Dan C. Miranda, 
Zack Montoya, John R. Moore, J. Howard 
Morris, Earl Nunn, H. C. Pannell, Maude Pier- 
son, Hubert Prather, Ray Robbins, Facunda 
R Rodriguez, Thomas Romero, John a, 
Russell, Corina R Santistevan, Carrie B 
Smith, Haskell B. Smith, C. A. Stalcup, Ellen 
Vaughan, Stella Vaughan, Clara Veronen, 
Rufus C. Waltrip, George P. White Tom 
Wiley, Alice C. Wood, Dorothy H W ood. 
A. C. Woodburn 

NORTH CAROLINA—George J Foster, 
Pauline B. Foster, Etta M. Lindsay 

NORTH DAKOTA—Paul O. Dalager 

OHIO—Raymond Anderson, Ruth Case, 
Anna K. Lemke, Emma L. Whitesell 

OKLAHOMA—C. » Dowler, Joseph M 
Stephenson 

PENNSYLVANIA—Irene L. Beard, Edith 
Cooper, Pauline Craig, Dorothy A. Doerr, 
William V. Godshall, Anna P. Haas, Albert 
W. Peters, Marjorie E. Sweet 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Lois Carter, Helen B. 
Galloway, Mary Tucker 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Don O. Lyon 

TENNESSEE—Harold 8S. Pryor 

TEXAS—Rea C. Dill 

UTAH—Paul Edwin Beecher 

VERMONT—Mary E. Hutton 

VIRGINIA—Edna M. Colson, Leonard lL. 
Lightcap 

WEST VIRGINIA—Nancy Alderson, Robert 
G. Andrick, Jane A. Ballard, Martha Bonar, 
3eulah M. Brown, Juanita Cleavenger, Jean- 
ette Cogar, Ira L. Dadisman, Jr., Wilmer E. 
Doss, Sadavioe O. Goddin, Alouise J. Hamrick, 
Thelma T. Hedrick, Violet M. Johnson, Robert 
G. Lindsey, Jr., Anna V. Locke, Pearl A. 
Poling, Mary E. Rowan, John T. St. Clair, 
William J. L. Wallace 

WYOMING—Eva J. Watkins 


Jones, 
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'.. TEACHERS 


Good Cools | S ‘ ey Soy TOSWAY 


for 


| is proud of its 





building permanent 


| rea ding : literatu 


science, ano mus 





Good Ceaching | 
Silver Burdett | 


creative learning programs, 
’ p 
which resourceful teachers 


have approved as tools Jor 


and interest in 


arithmetic, spel li 


| qeoq raphy, his tory, 






“=\. INSURANCE 
m.. \. PROTECTION! 


Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—famous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get all the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U. Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


po wer 





nq, 


re, 






| Tey 


ic. 


} SILVER BURDETT | 304 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


> ~ | Protection. Send me full details without obligation 
/ 
it 45 Cast 17th a, ONew York 3 | 


Chicago, Dallas, San 


Francisco Address 


See _ a = sw om NO AGENT WILL CALLew waa m 





Highly DECORATIVE.... Aighly USEFUL! 
Famous HUBBELL 
FILE CHESTS 


No. 200 CONSOLE TABLE 





CLOSED 


HALF OPEN 





FULLY OPEN 


Just *79.95 


This sturdy folding Console 
Dining Table — made of finest 
woods — beautifully finished 
— is versatile for apartment or 
small homes. 


Matching chairs and china are 
available. 











This useful piece of furniture serves as a 

perfect file chest as well as a beautiful We also have many sizes and 
lamp or end table. There are two full- designs of filing desks, book- 
depth file drawers, or one filing and two cases, and chair-side chests. 


storage drawers. All our products are sold only 


direct from our Factory which 
Made of genuine mahogany, walnut, or accounts for these great values. 


oak, in several finishes. We guarantee your complete 


"gual . 
Only $39.98 “aise 


All prices are F.O.B. Zeeland, Michigan. Michigan residents add 3% Sales Tax 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES MEAN SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS! 


' MAIL COUPON 

1 TODAY 

| for free illustrated folder on all 
I Hubbell furniture. 





H. L. HUBBELL MFG. CO. DEPT. NE 1, ZEELAND, MICH.! 
ee - : ihinsmoetelatinas by 
' Address —- wie’ — ; oust 
a Cal perigee LF =f State 


} 
. 
{ 
} 
) 
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Lost and Found 


An excirep fan had been yelling lust- 
ily. Suddenly he became silent, then 
whispered, “I’ve lost my voice.” 

“Don’t worry,” his companion replied. 
“You'll find it in my left ear.” 


—HAROLD VAUGHN, Jr., in the National 
Future Farmer. 


Knee-deep in Names 


Avice MAvureER of Burlington, Iowa, 
no longer wonders what’s in a name. 
She knows. After asking her pupils to 
use the name of their church in a sen- 
tence, she found one attending the “Eve 
and Jelly.” 


During a class discussion about trains, 
Harriet Amsteitz of Hillsboro, Kans., 
asked if anybody knew what railroad 
cars that carry cattle are called. 

“But it’s a program she has to _An alert second-grader piped up ex- 
watch. It’s a school assignment.” citedly, “I know! I know!—A Cadillac.” 





JOURNAL editors have had some ex- 
perience with names, too. Mail has 
IN MEXIC O—Your school home at reached us addressed to Any A Journal 


DOBLER-COURTS and Any Age Journal. Now comes a let- 


Insurgentes Norte 1201 ter from Matilda B. Woolfolk of the 

MEXICO, D. F. District of Columbia Public Schools, tell- 

Good food, nice rooms, safe, reasonable. 

Convenient to University and downtown. 
Write for complete information 


SAVE MONEY Btyy7; 
ON BOOKS Maaaes 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
favorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1953 
free catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.’’ 


Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 


ing us about precocious seven-year-old 
Susan Ruth, who says there are some 








FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 

188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains ¢ In the 
Valleys ¢ By the Lakes e 

y the Sea 

ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Regional Descriptions 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing Attractions, etc., 
3150 Each Inn. 
MAILED PROMPTLY 
* = Send check or cash to $120 






to raise money without any cash outlay. SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COM PANY, Dept. 34 Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. A Nice Gift, too, for Friends, Employes, Customers 








SUPERINTENDENTS - PRINCIPALS - TEACHERS 


Be our salesman for rings 
custom designed for your 
school’s senior class or classes 
of nearby schools. 

* Full school name spelled out. 

* Any school symbols shown on sides. J 
* Rings in 10K Gold: 

* Wide choice of stones. 


Boy's Heavy: $16* and $18.50* 
Girl's Miniature: $13* and $15.50* 


These prices include your $2.50 profit 
= " WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
2/3 actual size. 2/3 actual size. 


THIS NEW TYPE me, DESIGNED ed HIGH SCHOOLS, OF JOHN ROBERTS MFG. CO. 
UNPARALLELED QUALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY IS BEING 

INTRODUCED BY JOHN ROBERTS MFG. CO., FAMOUS FOR NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
OFFICIAL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RINGS. Payer 


464 








very good jokes in “that teachers’ maga- 
zine my mother gets—you know, the 
Knee Journal.” Miss Woolfolk adds that 
“our phaculty thought this almost as 
phunny as phonetic.” 


And Foot-deep in Galoshes 


T. M. Stinnett has brought this story 
back from Georgia, where he swears it 
actually happened: 

Miss Johnson struggled with the last 
pair of stubborn galoshes. Three times 
already that day—once in the morning 
and twice at noon—she had helped 35 
first-graders pull their tight-fitting rub- 
bers and overshoes on or off, as the hour 
demanded. 

As she gave the final tug on Freddy’s 
galoshes, he remarked thoughtfully, 
““These aren't mine... 

Miss Johnson counted to 10, then ex- 
tracted Freddy's feet from their unwill- 
ing gear. He watched the process with 
interest, and remarked at its conclusion, 
“They're my sister’s, but Mommy says I 
have to wear them today!” 


Quick Deflation 


Tue lowly filler used by editors to fill 
in a blank space on a page sometimes 
causes great embarrassment. 

A small city newspaper reprinted a 
story of a nation-wide celebrity. The 
article praised the gentleman as an 
important man. There was a little space 
left at the end of the article, and this 
filler was picked purely for size: 

“If you want to know how important 
you are, just stick your finger in a bucket 
of water and see how big the hole is 
when you withdraw your finger.” 

—FRED F. TOMBLIN in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Deadline 


Tue children had all been photo- 
graphed, and the teacher was trying to 
persuade each of them to buy a copy of 
the group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be to look 
at it when you are all grown up and say, 
“There’s Rose; she’s married. That’s 


‘Billy; he’s a sailor.’ ” 


A small voice at the back of the room 
piped up, “And _ there's teacher; she’s 
dead.” 


—Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Most of our troubles are caused by too 
much bone in the head and not enough 
in the back. 

—Idaho Education News 


‘ 

We well know from personal experi- 
ence that a good many amusing things 
happen in the classroom. Thru the col- 
umns of “Recess” you can share this 
lighter side of life with others. Come 
one, come all! Send us those quips and 
slips. We’re waiting for them. 
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